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‘Because I was too nervous 
to be neighborly, 
my doctor started me on Postum!”’ 


“I do like my neighbors, but you know how it is when you 
don’t sleep well. Y ou feel grouchy—too nervous to be friendly. 
One day I decided to see my doctor. 

‘‘He checked me thoroughly but found nothing basically 
wrong. He asked me, however, if I drank lots of coffee. Seems 
some people can’t take the caffein in coffee. Change to 
Postum, the doctor advised. It’s got absolutely no caffein, 
so it can’t make you nervous or keep you awake. 

‘“‘And it worked! In fact, my neighbors and I are having 
a cup of Postum right now. Two cups maybe. Who cares— 
Postum can’t make us grouchy or keep us awake!” 


is 100% coffee-free 


vow A product of General Foods 
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THE COVER captures a graceful move- 
ment during a performance of the Dance 
of the Doves given for Mr. and Mrs. 
Steven M. Spencer, the authors of Thai- 
land’s Men in White (page 6). The 
youthful dancers are pupils at the Merci- 
ful Heart School in Lampang, Thailand. 
A residence school for the healthy chil- 
dren of parents with leprosy, it is 
supported by the Lampang Leprosy 
Foundation. 

Three small patients (see photograph 
below) at the Frances Newton Hospital 
in Ferozepur, Punjab, were among the 
other youngsters who captivated the 
Spencers during their six-week tour of 
medical missions in Asia for PREsBYTE- 
RIAN Lire and the Commission on Ecu- 
menical Mission and Relations. These 
children greeted their visitors by leaping 
into their arms. 





Mr. Spencer has been covering science 
and medicine for nearly thirty years. 
More than ninety of his articles have 
appeared in The Saturday Evening Post, 
of which he is a contributing editor, 
specializing in science. A past president 
of the National Association of Science 
Writers, Mr. Spencer has received cita- 
tions and awards from distinguished sci- 
entific and medical societies. “The 
World’s Toughest Medical Problems,” 
based on his recent journey, will appear 
in the Post’s March 12 issue. 

Although Mary Spencer has accom- 
panied her husband on many of his jour- 
nalistic trips in the U.S., Europe, and 
Latin America, Thailand’s Men in White 
is her first byline article. When at 
home in Swarthmore, Pennsylvania, she 
is active in volunteer work for handi- 
capped children. The Spencers, who are 
members of the Swarthmore Presbyte- 
rian Church, have two sons with M.D.’s 
(the third is in medical school) and five 
grandchildren. 
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SOUNDING BOARD 


Segregated Fraternities 
Upheld 


« I wish to take exception to the views 
of acting president John R. Howard of 
Lake Forest College regarding college 
fraternities as expressed in your issue 
of February 1, 1960. 

I cannot see why a purely social or- 
ganization cannot limit membership in 
any way it chooses without dictatorship 
by either governmental agencies or “reg- 
imenting” sociologists on college facul- 
ties. What is immoral or unchristian 
about selecting one’s fraternity brothers 
on the basis of similar race or other char- 
acteristics, along with views on life in 
general which are not too conflicting to 
preclude friendships? Or is personal lib- 
erty no longer to be permitted in Pres- 
byterian colleges? 

The comparison to “illness of that 
1930 German leadership which sought 
a pure race” is particularly offensive to 
me. The professor has a right to his own 
opinion; however, the majority of us free- 
thinking Americans, both white and 
black, disdain miscegenation. Why 
doesn’t Mr. Howard organize an inte- 
grated fraternity at his college for those 
sharing his ideology rather than con- 
demn many fine fraternities which have 
been rather successful for generations 
under their present constitutions? 

—ALLEN L. McGILi 
Los Angeles, California 


Separation of Church and 
State: Opinions 


« ... It is my personal opinion that 
Christian people need to see clearly that 
it is impossible to teach religion without 
the involvement of doctrine, and that 
there is a very real distinction between 
the terms interdenominational and non- 
denominational. Such articles as the 
series by Janet Harbison [“The Wall of 
Separation and the Freedom to Believe,” 
P.L., January 1, February 1 and 15, 
1960] can do much to help us clarify 
our thinking in this and related matters. 
I shall not miss any opportunity to rec- 
ommend these articles to my congrega- 
tion and community, .. . 


—ExLpon L. SEAMANS 


Minister, First Presbyterian Church 
Tahlequah, Oklahoma 


« ... Your stand on separation of church 
and state merits commendation by all 
Protestants. 

I have been a member of Protestants 


and Other Americans United for Separa. 
tion of Church and State (POAU) for 
many years, and I am proud of my 
church’s courage in defending our re. 
ligious freedom in the United States. . ,. 


—Mrs. Tuomas J. Duncay 
Queens Village, New York 


« ... The article “Sectarian Schools and 
the Public Purse” started out as if it were 
going to get somewhere in exposing the 
trickery of the Roman church in ow 
public school system. But with one par- 
enthetical situation after another, the 
thinking got more and more muddled, 
and the force of the article gone. 

As the philosopher Marinier says, 
“America has many fine qualities, but 
the average American is afraid to have 
a conviction.” God grant that we Pres- 
byterians may continue our Christian 
heritage and be clear thinkers and cour- 
ageous. —Georce J. Marcu 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


« It is important that you have run 
the series relating to separation of church 
and state. The article . . . dealing with 
the situation in public education is a 
well balanced one. [It raises] important 
questions to which I doubt there are 
any readymade answers. 

As a public school administrator (and 
a Presbyterian), I feel that the problem 
needs searching investigation. I do not 
feel that we have solved it. The fact is 
that, whether they are or are not church 
members, the overwhelming majority of 
Americans believe in some kind of Su- 
preme Being. Yet because of the way 
the issue has been interpreted in the 
courts, most American public schools are 
prohibited from doing anything about 


this fact. —WituiAM H. FIsHER 
Las Vegas, New Mexico 


« ... [The article] strongly objects to 
the giving of public money to denomi- 
national schools, especially Roman Cath- 
olic schools, and goes on to say that 
Catholics would like to get more public 
money to defray the expenses of their 
schools. In this regard, let me say that 
as a Catholic I feel safe in saying that 
most Catholics do not want public money 
for their schools for the simple reason 
that the State or Government will then 

(Continued on page 36) 
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i ABLE TO HELP 





















were 
g the 
) Our 
» par- 
, the For because he himself has suffered and been tempted, 
dled, he is able to help those who are tempted. (Hebrews 2:18) 


says, 


, but 

have HE pathway for an amputee in Korea is a road to despair. 
Pres- In a society where everyone must contribute to family 
istian income, he feels himself a burden on overburdened people, 
cour- a drain on dwindling food supplies. Through lack of sym- 
ARCH pathetic understanding, he is many times shunted to the 


leania fringes of family life. Feeling unwanted and useless, he is 
sometimes tempted to seek release in suicide. 

The Church in Korea, faced with a multitude of such 
tragic cases following the war, established a rehabilitation 
center. Church World Service helped to finance the under- 
taking with funds received in the One Great Hour of 
Sharing offering. A former missionary, himself an amputee, 
came out of “retirement” to direct the project. With unusual 
ingenuity he trained several of his patients to manufacture 
artificial limbs with materials close at hand. 

A visit to this center is an inspiration. During the week, 
the chapel is used as an exercise room, where new hope 
becomes less shaky as the art of walking on an artificial 
limb is mastered, where lives are given new service potential 
as the muscles necessary for manipulating artificial arms 
and hands are developed. It is a fitting use for the house 
Su- of Him who made the lame walk. 
way One day, friends carried into the center a young man 
the who had lost both legs and all his fingers. Several times 
he had attempted suicide; but whenever he dragged him- 
bill self to the edge of a well or cistern, someone always pulled 
a him back. No one would supply him with poison, and 
exico without fingers he could manage neither gun nor knife. 
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His despair became so acute that he cut himself off from 
all communication with those about him; for weeks he 


did not speak to anyone. 


e At first the efforts of the center personnel to assist him 
i were of little avail. He noticed nothing and made no re- 
‘hat sponse. Then, somehow he began to realize that those 
blic who offered to help him were also amputees; they shared 
heir his problem. He began to accept help from these people 
shat like himself. Even before his own rehabilitation was com- 
hat plete, he was offering to assist others. A smile on his face, 
an he would balance on his artificial legs, and use his stubs 
a of hands to serve his fellow amputees. 
*: Here is a parable of mankind, Created in the image 
96) : God, man’s purpose is to glorify God and enjoy him 
orever, But the destructive ravages of sin have made 
IFE 
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achieving such destiny impossible. Our wars and inhuman- 
ity do little to display the divine. A simple and even super- 
ficial glance at society shows a cancerous independence 
disintegrating human relationships. An honest introspective 
study will reward any man with an uncomfortable under- 
standing of his own shortcomings. “None is righteous, no, 
not one.” 

The course of such contemplation could be to despair. 
Any effort to change brings us up against overwhelming 
odds. Why bother to correct the unethical practices in 
business? Those who have tried have been steam-rollered 
by the power structure. Life is now so complex and the 
issues so broad that an individual is hopelessly caught in a 
world of atomic threats, monetary mountains, population 
explosions, automation revolutions. Man may have a des- 
tiny, but what about a man? Is there a place for him out- 
side the statistical tables? Insignificant and useless, “having 
no hope and without God in the world,” he turns to despair. 

He can escape by rationalization. The organization man 
is the one who gets ahead. His success may cost a bit in 
personal integrity, but he gains the opportunity to make 
a significant contribution to life. By working through chan- 
nels, he can make a name for himself and perhaps a lasting 
impression on society. Furthermore, one has to provide for 
family and have security if he would make a proper con- 
tribution. 

God's answer to man’s despair and to man’s rational- 
ization of his shortcomings is Christ. Surely Jesus felt the 
same urge either to turn away hopelessly or to embrace 
shamelessly the very life he had come to change. 

Having suffered these temptations, he can offer to help 
us. In this is our assurance, that we have a Savior who 
is able to sympathize with our weaknesses, who in every 
respect has been tempted as we are. 

Here is a central characteristic witness to others—under- 
standing. We may have escaped the broken home which 
spawns delinquents, but we can understand the erupting, 
unsatisfied need for acceptance. We may have avoided the 
pitfalls of alcoholism, but we have felt the fear which seeks 
escape from even minor responsibility. Our actions may 
have differed from other men’s; our temptations have been 
the same. When our attitude reveals this sympathy, we 
are able to help. 

We never feel quite up to the responsibilities of our 
Christian witness. But in our uncertainties, we can turn 
to One who had his own Gethsemane. “Let us then with 
confidence draw near to the throne of grace, that we may 
receive mercy and find grace to help in time of need.” 
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Richly decorated with gold leaf, this fierce-visaged statue 
stands at the entrance of a Buddhist temple in the Grand 
Palace grounds in Bangkok. The figure represents one of 
the four legendary guardians of the world, according to 
Thai mythology. He is called yaksha, which means “giant.” 
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The first of four reports 


A bronze-skinned young man was seated by his wife's 
bedside in a hospital at Chiengmai, in northern Thailand. He 
was quietly fanning her with a square palm-leaf fan. She 
was a pretty girl with thick black hair that fell to her 
shoulders. Today she was sitting up, but she had obviously 
been very sick and was still weak. 

Tied to a chair fastened across two wooden poles, she 
had been brought here five days before in extreme shock. 
Her husband and three relatives had carried her five miles 
to a bus line, lifted chair and patient onto the bus, ridden 
the twenty miles to Chiengmai, and then carried her from 
the bus into the McCormick Hospital. 

We spoke to her and said she looked very young. No, she 
replied shyly, she was not so young. She was already the 
mother of two children, now being cared for by their grand- 
mother. Until five days ago she had expected a third. But 
she had been hauling water and working with her farmer 
husband in the fields when she began to have pain. 

Again we asked her age, and she replied, “I don’t know. 
But I was born in the year of the monkey.” 

Dr. Boon Chom Ariwongse, director of the McCormick 
Hospital, who had been interpreting for us at this point 
in our tour of Asian medical missions, gave the young couple 
a warm, friendly smile. “She is referring to a cycle in the 
Thai calendar,” he explained, “and it means that she is about 
twenty. I was born in the year of the elephant. 

“I always feel a special sympathy for people who have 
to come so far,” he continued. “I can remember so well 
when I was seven, and my mother was carried on a bamboo 
litter over sixty miles of mountain trails to this same hos- 
pital. My father and three relatives carried her, and it took 
us three days, walking every step of the way, to cover 
the distance from our village of Vieng Pa Pow. We made 
ninety stream-crossings. The trails and rivers were so crooked 
we forded one river thirty-four times.” 

To Dr. Boon Chom, now a lean, handsome man of 
forty-nine, that trip had meant not only the saving of his 
mother’s life—she was suffering from a uterine tumor—it 
had changed things for the entire Ariwohgse family (the 
first-name usage we have been following is the Thai custom). 
“We were very poor,” he told us, “and during my mother's 
hospitalization all our savings disappeared. Dr. Edwin C. 
Cort, the Presbyterian missionary who had just come from 
Johns Hopkins to McCormick as director, let us live in a 
room of the hospital. My father decided to train for the 
ministry at the Presbyterian Seminary and to work among 
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the leprosy patients in the area. What I saw in the hospital, 
as I watched Dr. Cort with the sick people, made me want 
to become a doctor, Dr. Cort helped me with my ambitions, 
became almost like a second father to me.” 

The road to becoming a doctor had not been an easy one, 
however, even with Dr. Cort’s help. Boon Chom recalls 
getting up every second morning to pound rice with his 
bare feet, hulling enough to last the family for two days. 
To earn money for schoolbooks and clothing, he cleaned 
lavatories at the school and cut grass. “Four hours of work 
bought one little exercise book,” he said, “and a whole day 
earned one shirt.” Once a wealthy man who lived outside of 
town lost his water buffalo herder, and Boon hastened to 
apply for the job. Each morning he hurried out to the man’s 
farm, climbed on the back of one buffalo, and, driving the 
others before him, returned to town as the schoolday began. 
“I herded them up around the school where I could keep 
an eye on them from the classroom window,” he said, “and 
it worked pretty well, except that I was always covered 
with mud by the time I had ridden the buffalo in. I can 
remember sitting in the corner of the schoolroom. I didn’t 
want any of my classmates to smell the mud of the buffalo 
wallow.” 

The boy on the water buffalo eventually achieved his 
goal and was graduated from the government’s Siriraj Hos- 
pital Medical School, in Bangkok, which a Presbyterian 
missionary doctor had helped establish. Boon Chom came 
to the United States for a two-year residency in urology 
at New York-Cornell Medical Center; upon his return he 
was made medical director at McCormick. 

We have told Dr. Boon Chom’s story because he is rep- 
resentative of the well-trained “national” physicians who 
today, in increasing numbers, are taking their places beside, 
and sometimes above, the Western doctors in mission hos- 
pitals. At McCormick, now operated by the Church of 
Christ in Thailand. Dr, Boon Chom heads a staff of nine, 
of whom two are Americans; one is a Scotsman; and six 
are Thais. 

Actually the national medical personnel in the Protestant 
mission field now outnumber their colleagues from the 
United States and Europe. A new directory of Protestant 
medical missions prepared by the Missionary Research Li- 
brary in New York shows 883 missionary doctors and 1,379 
national doctors. Missionary nurses number 1,411 as against 
6,057 recruited locally; Many of the hospitals are now ad- 
ministered by national churches, such as the Church of 
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on our medical mission in Asia 









by STEVEN and MARY SPENCER 
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At McCormick Hospital, a young Thai farmer wields a palm- 
leaf fan to keep recuperating wife comfortable in Chieng- 
mai‘s sweltering heat. With the help of three relatives, 
he had carried her five miles to the Chiengmai-bound bus 
in an improvised litter—a chair slung between two poles. 
















Thailand's 
Men in White 


CONTINUED 


With a square dip-net, Chiengrai resident tries to catch 
a small fish to garnish her family’s rice bowls. Fish 
will also provide protein, lacking in diets of many Thais. 
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Christ in Thailand, with national doctors as directors and 
Westerners on the staff. 

These are all parts of the changing pattern of Christian 
medical activities we examined recently in our six-week 
tour of medical missions in Korea, Thailand, India, and 
Pakistan for PressyTERIAN Lire and the Commission on 
Ecumenical Mission and Relations of The United Presby. 
terian Church in the U.S.A. In an itinerary arranged by the 
Commission's medical officer, Dr. Theodore D. Stevenson, 
we visited thirty-five cities, towns, and villages; talked with 
scores of doctors, nurses, ward attendants, village health 
workers, and also with ministers and teachers and govern- 
ment officials. We watched operations, interviewed dozens 
of patients, and saw hundreds more: people suffering from 
every conceivable ill and injury, from leprosy, meningitis, 
and intestinal parasites to snakebite and, in India, the angry 
blow of an elephant. 

Another element of the pattern is the fusing of Protestant 
denominational lines in the common effort to relieve suffer- 
ing. Medical schools and larger hospitals are often jointly 
operated by Baptists, Methodists, Episcopalians, Presby- 
terians, Lutherans, Disciples of Christ, and others. More- 
over, we found an encouraging degree of assistance to 
Christian medical work coming from non-Christian govern- 
ments and citizen groups. 

Although the health picture differs from country to coun- 
try—and the present report will deal only with Thailand— 
the sheer volume of illness is staggering. The shortage of 
doctors, both government and private, is acute. But there 
is a refreshing cooperation between all groups which gives 
promise of success in the future. For this the church- 
supported medical people can claim much credit. 

Medical missionaries, cutting their way quietly through 
the jungles of poverty and superstition to improve the lives 
of people in out-of-the-way places, have always constituted 
a rather small army. But they have exerted an influence 
far out of proportion to their numbers. They have inspired 
young men in the underdeveloped countries to take up medi- 
cine, and assisted in the educational process (as in Boon 
Chom’s case). They have caived out paths of medical un- 
derstanding, over the past century and more, which today 
are benefiting the large-scale public health programs con- 
ducted by governments and such international bodies as the 
World Health Organization. 

It has often been said that medical aid from one nation 
to another is the purest form of international cooperation. 
One may consider it a tribute to the Christian medical 
worker, then, as well as a sign of a sharpened world con- 
science, that these programs have expanded so much in 
recent years. 

“The whole Point IV Program of Technical Assistance in 
Thailand, including the medical and perhaps outstandingly 
the medical, finds its origin in missionary activities,” U. S. 
Ambassador U. Alexis Johnson told us in Bangkok. “The 
record of American missionary work, in terms of service to 
the people, has been outstanding in the minds of the Thais 
and has laid a fertile base upon which to build our own 
U. S. government program.” ° 

Although Thailand is the most orthodox Buddhist coun- 
try on earth and numbers only 20,000 Protestant and 60,000 
Roman Catholic Christians among its 22,000,000 people, 
it has a long history of friendly relations with the Western 
nations and their religious and medical representatives. Not 
is the small number of converts to Christianity a true meas- 
ure of the Church's effectiveness here, if one takes the 
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Examining an X-ray of a tuberculosis patient at Overbrook Hospital in Chiengrai are (from left): Dr. Boon Chom Ariwongse, 


chairman of Hospital’s board and director of McCormick Hospital; Dr. Pipat Trangratapit, Overbrook director; and Dr. Seri 


Cholitkul, 





broad view. The Rev. Dr. Horace W. Ryburn, the Presby- 
terian Commission’s very dynamic and thoughtful field rep- 
resentative in Thailand, puts it this way: 

“We believe it is essential to bear witness through the 
way we live and work in the community, Compassionate 
medical service, such as our hospitals offer to all who come, 
without respect to status, religion, nationality, or race, dem- 
onstrates that Christians care for persons as persons. The 
Thais are intelligent, generous, and sensitive. Christian 
practices and attitudes have profoundly affected the life 
of the people. In the long run, the Thais will accept the 
Christian faith only as they are freely convinced it meets 
their needs where they are.” 

Certainly on the medical side the contributions of the 
Christian doctors are freely acknowledged by the Thais. 
Dr. Prahbumras Naradul, the slender, distinguished Min- 
ister of Health of Thailand, pointed out in our interview 
with him that the beginning of Thai medicine followed the 
arrival of Dr, Dan Beach Bradley and Dr. Samuel R. House. 
Dr. Bradley, a Presbyterian, set up a dispensary in a palm- 
thatched house in Bangkok in 1835. Two years later he 
performed what was probably the first surgical operation in 
Siam, an amputation that saved the life of a Buddhist priest 
whose leg had been shattered when a cannon exploded 
during a temple dedication. Dr. Bradley also achieved the 
first successful inoculation for smallpox in Thailand and was 
rewarded by the Kirig for his work in checking an epidemic. 

“In those early days,” Dr. Prahbumras said, “there were 
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a resident physician. Thirty-five-bed institution is named for Overbrook Presbyterian Church in Philadelphia. 








no government hospitals outside Bangkok, and people de- 
pended on the American Presbyterian missions in the prov- 
inces.” The Minister was himself a student and admirer of 
the Presbyterian medical missionary, Dr. George B. Mac- 
Farland, whom he called “the founder of modern medical 
education in Thailand.” It was Dr. MacFarland who had 
served as director of studies (“really the professor of every- 
thing,” as Dr. Prahbumras put it) when the King established 
the first medical school at Siriraj Hospital in 1889. 

Although the mission groups have been active in outlying 
sections of the country for more than a century, they did 
not establish their own hospitals in Bangkok until recently. 
The Seventh-Day Adventist Hospital, present capacity 220 
beds, was erected in 1937. The Presbyterians organized the 
Bangkok Christian Hospital in 1949. The latter has an 
official capacity of forty beds but, with beds placed on veran- 
das and open walkways, it can squeeze in fifty. 

The Bangkok Christian Hospital occupies a parklike tract 
of four acres, which was overgrown and said to be haunted 
at the time the Church bought it. Today it is the center of 
a thriving business and residential section. A large frame 
residence was remodeled to accommodate the inpatients, 
and a new three-story structure was opened in 1957 for out- 
patient work. There were 30,000 outpatient visits here last 
year. The hospital's most urgent need is a new inpatient 
building, and a start toward the $250,000 construction fund 
was made in 1958 through a typical bit of community, gov- 
ernment, and hospital cooperation. (Continued ) 
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Dr. Marshall P. Welles, the hospital’s chief surgeon, had 
performed a cancer operation upon an elderly woman, who 
had recovered from the surgery, had later suffered a recur- 


rence, and had returned to spend her last days at the hos- 
pital. Her husband and son, owners of a large Bangkok 


theater, were grateful for the care she had received and 
offered to give the hospital the proceeds from a premiére 
showing of Around the World in Eighty Days, part of 
which had been filmed in Thailand. The King, when ap- 
proached on the matter, agreed to declare it a command 
performance, and the event netted $8,500. 

The hospital, now under the Church of Christ in Thai- 
land, has a board of directors who are members of this 
church. Its chairman is Dumrong Changtrakul, a prominent 
teak merchant whose children have attended United States 
preparatory schools and colleges. Of the twelve on the medi- 
cal staff, only two are Americans, Dr. Welles and Dr. Ralph 
G. Lewis, a specialist in internal medicine. The rest, in- 
cluding a woman dentist, are Thais. In the pattern of inter- 
faith teamwork, Dr. Welles and Dr. Prasong Chairatana, 
director of the Bangkok Christian Hospital, arranged for 
members of the Faculty of Medicine at Siriraj Hospital, 
the government institution, to have staff privileges at 
B.C.H. Dr. Welles says he knows of no other Christian 


hospital in Thailand with a visiting staff who are Buddhists. 
Because of the caliber of these men, all of whom have had 
training abroad, he believes that the mission hospital def- 
nitely benefits from their service. 

To a young and pretty pediatrician on the regular staff 
Dr. Bonthip Viriyapanit, has fallen the task of coping with 
a strange and lethal virus disease which has appeared in 
epidemic proportions within recent years. It is an acute 
hemorrhagic fever, mosquito-borne and similar to but not 
identical with the hemorrhagic fever that hit American 
soldiers in Korea during the war. The Thai patients are 
younger, ranging from five months to twenty-five vears, 
Most of them are in the seven-to-ten bracket, which brings 
them under the care of Dr. Bonthip. She is a daughter of a 
cultural attaché in the Thai Embassy in Washington and 
recently took advanced training at the hospital of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 

“Most of the cases are seen in the fall,” she said. “There 
were 2,500 cases in Bangkok in 1958, with 250 deaths. The 
first symptoms are a high fever that lasts two or three days, 
and purplish areas caused by bleeding under the skin. Then 
the temperature may drop suddenly below normal, while 
the patient goes into shock. There is internal bleeding from 
the stomach and intestines, with bloody stools. Unfortu- 
nately, many patients are not brought to the doctor until after 
this evidence appears, and the outlook is poor if there is 
such a delay. But if a child is treated at the beginning of 
shock, he will usually recover.” 

Some hospitals use intravenous saline solution in the 


Much of Bangkok’s life centers around its klongs, thick with sampans on market mornings. Everything from food to mattresses 
is available in the floating bazaar. But as canals are polluted, they are often a source of cholera and other diseases. 
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On a visit to Overbrook Hospital in Chiengrai, Dr. Prasong Chairatana checks progress of a baby recovering from enceph- 
alitis. Dr. Prasong, one of Thailand’s outstanding physicians, is director of Bangkok Christian Hospital. He heads a medical 
staff of twelve, including two specialists from the United States: Surgeon Marshall P. Welles and Internist Ralph G. Lewis. 


treatment of hemorrhagic fever, but Dr. Bonthip believes 
that transfusions of whole blood, plasma, or plasma sub- 
stitutes are more effective. She also gives choloramphenicol 
and prednisone to help maintain the level of blood platelets, 
necessary to normal clotting. With this treatment, the 
Bangkok Christian Hospital's record shows a mortality of 
only 4 per cent, while in other Bangkok hospitals it rose 
up to 10 per cent. Of the seventy-one patients treated in 
B.C.H. in 1958, only three died, and they had been in late 
shock when they arrived. In 1959, by the time of our visit, 
nearly two hundred youngsters had been treated. 
Fortunately, many of the factors contributing to poor 
health in other parts of Asia are less acute in Thailand. 
The country is not yet overpopulated, as is India; there is 
relatively little unemployment; and there is no shortage of 
food. Thailand is a heavy exporter of rice. She also grows 
quantities of sugar cane, corn, coconuts, and fruits. The 
majority of Thais are farmers, and they can pluck from 
their paddies such garnishments for their rice bowls as wild 
vegetables, fish, crayfish, and crabs. With the square dip- 
nets one sees throughout the country, the Thai can also pull 
small fish from the roadside ditches and larger ones from 
the rivers. His water buffaloes furnish milk and occasionally 
meat. He may keep some chickens and a couple of pigs. 
Thus, by Asian standards the Thais eat well. Indeed, 
they are famous for their cooking. They have an unusual 
flair for curries, salads, and desserts, and serve a coconut 
delicacy so flavorsome they call it “forget-to-swallow.” Even 
the women vending food on the railroad platforms arrange 
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their dishes and baskets with appetizing artistry. Many 
Thais, however, suffer from a shortage of vitamins and 
proteins, often through ignorance or folk traditions. There 
is a belief, for example, that a mother must virtually fast 
for the first month after her child is born, eating only an 
insubstantial cracker-like bread made of baked rice. 

Malaria, formerly the No. 1 killer in Thailand, has been 
sharply reduced by spraying-programs pushed by the WHO, 
the U. S. International Cooperation Administration, and the 
Thai government. The mortality rate has fallen from 245 
per 100,000 to 39. The only malarial patient we saw in all 
Thailand was a young man who was recovering from a bout 
of it at the Bangkok Christian Hospital. His story was that 
three or four months before, he had gone to Malaya looking 
for a friend, but was captured by Communists who thought 
he was a spy. He said that they kept him in a hole in the 
jungle for ten days. At the end of that time they decided 
he was not a spy and let him go, but he had caught the 
fever which was still bothering him. 

One of the most troublesome sources of disease is water— 
too little of it in the dry season, too much of it during the 
monsoons, and not enough pure water at any time. From 
June through October the land is beaten by torrential rains. 
They were just abating when we arrived in Thailand, and 


from our plane we could see vast seas of brown mud. In 
Bangkok the Chao Phya River was full to the top of its 
banks, and the klongs (canals) that carry the colorful mar- 
ket boats were also full. Everywhere the Thais were wash- 
ing and scrubbing in the flowing water. They washed their 
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Working from both ends toward the middle, four men saw a 
log into boards at the Prasom Sook leprosy village near Lam- 
pang, a project where Christians and Buddhists cooperate. 
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clothes and dunked their babies, they splashed water on the 
steps of their stilt-supported houses and scrubbed the steps. 
And they stood arm-deep in the klongs and rivers and 
scrubbed themselves—modestly draped in their long plaid 
bath cloths. 

But from these same klongs came the frightening out- 
break of cholera that appeared in February of 1958 and 
ran through July. Thonburi, a close-in suburb of Bangkok, 
drew its drinking water mainly from the canals, and once 
the disease appeared, after an absence of fifteen years, it 
struck 6,000 people. More than 600 died. People flocked 
to the hospitals and health centers for anticholera inocula- 
tions. Everyone entering or leaving the city was stopped 
at barriers and checked for vaccination certificates. But the 
inoculations are not 100 per cent effective if the bacillus 
is around in quantity. Cholera returned to Bangkok this 
year, although with fewer cases and a lower mortality rate. 

Typhoid fever, hepatitis, dysentery, and internal para- 
sites are other diseases springing either from contaminated 
water and food, or from inadequate drainage. They con- 
sume much of the medical missionary worker's time, both 
in treatment and in health education. Improved water sup- 
plies and sanitation are the ultimate solution, of course, and 
the cholera epidemic gave a new push to a $1,500,000 well- 
drilling program for Bangkok, which the United States is 
helping to finance. 

Much credit for the cordial working relations that exist 
between the Bangkok Christian Hospital and various groups 
in the community should go to the hospital's medical direc- 
tor and co-organizer, Dr. Prasong Chairatana, One of the 
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most capable and well-liked physicians in Thailand, Dr. 
Prasong has a quick, intuitive grasp that helps bring about 
a meeting of minds between Christian and Buddhist, goy- 
ernment and hospital, doctor and doctor. A Christian from 
childhood, he is active in the work of the medical council 
of the East Asian Christian Conference and has attended 
its meetings in India, Hong Kong, and the Philippines, 

Dr. Prasong, a short, stocky man with a bristling crew- 
cut, accompanied us on our tour of Thailand, and his rich 
fund of information about the country, its history and cus- 
toms, its plants and animals, plus his lively sense of humor, 
made him an ideal traveling companion. 

His astonishing resourcefulness has taken many direc. 
tions. When, during the Japanese occupation of Thailand 
in World War II, a shortage of insulin for diabetics, and 
epinephrine for asthmatics, threatened the well-being of 
those patients, Dr. Prasong obtained fresh glands at the 
slaughterhouse and extracted the precious hormones in his 
own laboratory. Then, late in the war he joined an under. 
ground movement which was planning an uprising against 
the Japanese. He grew a beard, wore rough clothes, and 
posed as a charcoal dealer. He hiked through the jungles 
at night, often in mud and water up to his neck, and slept 
on the ground. His assignment was to locate crossings and 
landing places for guerilla fighters, which he did under the 
pretext of arranging for charcoal shipments, and to organize 
a medical service for the underground. Though well planned, 
the uprising never came off. It had been scheduled for early 
September, in 1946, and V-J Day came in August. 

Although Japanese occupation and the Allied bombings 
inflicted considerable damage on Thailand, where sym- 
pathies remained strongly with the Allies, Thai doctors 
continued to keep most of the mission hospitals in operation. 
Throughout this period, and even today, the medical needs 
were more acute in the outlying provinces than in Bangkok. 
This is partly because of the transportation difficulties, and 
more importantly, because of the thin distribution of doc- 
tors. The doctor-patient ratio is 1 to 700 in Bangkok, about 
the same as the U.S. average. But it is only 1 to 25,000 in 
the rest of the country. 

The entire northern province of Chiengmai, with a pop- 
ulation of 600,000, has only forty-two physicians, and most 
of them are in the city of Chiengmai. Here McCormick 
Hospital continues the fine record of service it began sixty 
years ago. Although Chiengmai is a city of 100,000, it has 
the appearance of a much smaller place. It is a quiet, green 
town on the Meping River, with a few old Buddhist temples 
pushing their slender spires up through the teak and rain 
trees. Substantial stucco and brick houses are scattered here 
and there among the more typical Thai homes of wood, 
with woven bamboo walls and thatched roof. 

During the war, McCormick Hospital, with a normal bed 
capacity of 150, was jammed with 3,000 soldiers, many of 
them casualties from the fighting in the Burma area about 
100 miles northwest. Dr. Boon Chom and Dr. Chinda 
Singhanet, now director of the McKean Leprosy Colony 
at Chiengmai, were on the McCormick staff during this 
period and recall the horror of the railroad station bomb- 
ing, one of the few in which Thai civilians were killed. 

“We still don’t know how many people were killed that 
day,” said Dr. Boon Chom. “I had to amputate mangled 
arms and legs all night long. I recall one small child who 
was brought in dead but still clutching an orange in his 
hand. Still; the people didn’t hold this against the Allies, 
and Thai soldiers often managed to reach Allied pilots who 
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ibout had been shot down in this area and to smuggle them across as their main source of income, and some have become 
gov. to the Allied lines.” addicted to it. 

from The present chief of medicine at McCormick, one of the “They are ashamed,” Miss Sivili said, “and they whisper 
uuneil three missionary doctors on a staff of nine, is Dr. John to us, “We want to stop this. Can’t you help us?’ Some years 


nded J. Guyer, a seven-footer from Portland, Oregon, whose wife ago an elderly missionary working with these people re- 
es, teaches science at the local mission school. From him we got fused to accept them as Christians unless they first gave 
Tew. a quick review of the main diseases that afflict the people up the raising and using of opium. I can understand his point 
rich of this area. It is a picture differing in surprising respects of view, but I think it was a mistake. We mustn't let such op- 


cus- from American health records. portunities go by. I think it’s only Christian to help them.” 


“We see almost no coronary artery disease or myocardial After meeting Miss Sivili, we understood the enthusiasm 
mor, ; ) ) 

infarction, the main cardiac killers of the Western countries, which a doctor connected with the United States Opera- 
lire. he said. “Maybe this is just because we have fewer old tions Mission displayed toward the graduates of the McCor- 


iland people.” (The average life expectancy in Thailand is forty- mick School of Nursing. “They are in very great demand 
and eight years for males and fifty-two for females, roughly throughout Thailand,” he said, “and the reason is that they 

ig of twenty years less than in the U.S.) “But we have many are not only well trained; they have an unusual amount of 
the more infectious diseases. A child died of diphtheria today humanitarianism and compassion.” Those qualities, of 

» his —brought in to the hospital too late. Last week a boy died course, are what the Christian medical mission workers 

der. of rabies. Tuberculosis is as common as it was in the U.S. everywhere are so clearly exemplifying. 

ainst at the turn of the century. And the number of bladder and 

and kidney stones is appalling. We have them even in tiny 

igles children. I think this is due in part to dietary deficiency 

slept and low fluid intake. Water is very scarce here during the 

and dry season. And of course we have accident cases—not only 

- the auto accidents, gunshot wounds, and stabbings, but patients 

nize who have been mauled by bears, oxen, water buffalo, and 

ned, elephants.” 

arly The doctors’ main competitors in the remote hills of 


northern Thailand are “spirit healers,” who teach that the 
body is under the influence of four forces—air, fire, water, 


} 

a and earth. Of these, air is considered most dangerous, and 
ton by blowing into a jar of water a spirit healer claims to make 
ion. a potent medicine. Many children wear strings around their 
A wrists to “bind the spirit to the body.” 

ol Seldom do the people from the hill villages get into the 
and cities or towns, but doctors and nurses from McCormick are 
loo. beginning to reach out to them. Dr. John M. G. Bissett, a 


out Scottish surgeon sponsored by the American Baptists, is 
0 in one of the leaders in this work. Another is Miss Sivili Sing- 
hanet, director of the school of nursing and a sister of Dr. 
Chinda Singhanet. 





Miss Sivili has been connected with the school since 
nick shortly after its organization in 1923. She was sent to Pe- 
ixty king on a Rockefeller grant for nurses’ training and in the 
fen 1930’s went to the University of Michigan School of Public 
om Health for Bachelor’s and Master’s degrees. In 1952-53 she 
sles returned to the U.S. for graduate work in psychology at 
aie Teachers’ College, Columbia University. 
on Miss Sivili and her nurses, traveling by jeep and on 
a foot to the Karin villages, have inoculated the hill tribe 
people against smallpox and typhoid fever and have so im- 
al pressed them with the effectiveness of modern medicine that 
of there is an influx of patients to McCormick Hospital after 
BS every village visit. Recently a Karin girl with a huge goiter 
wy pressing on her windpipe was brought in to be operated on. 
ad Miss Sivili of course was anxious about her for the patient's 
his own sake. But she also knew that if the operation was suc- 
nb- cessful it would give Christian medicine a big boost in the 
ed. Karin village, and if the girl died the doctors might be 
hat rejected for a long time to come. Devoting her full nursing 
led skills to the task, Miss Sivili stayed beside the girl’s bed 
ite night and day for forty-eight hours. The girl recovered. 
his Miss Sivili's warm sympathy, reflected in her fine eyes 
os, and expressive features, is apparent when she speaks of 
rn another phase of the hill people’s problems. Many of them— 
though not the Karins—have for generations raised opium 
re 
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Churchgoers 
must do more 
than gaze 
into outer space 
or follow listlessly 
if 


hymn-singing is to be 


Musie 


For 
God’s 


Ears 


by Joun R. Bopo 


Ds cciediiaiis are not only listeners but are active partici- 
pants as well in three elements of our service of worship; 
the singing of hymns, the reading of psalms and prayers, 
and the offering. Of these three, the singing of hymns is 
probably the most truly corporate expression of our worship 
of God. But is our hymn-singing truly “music f ». Cod’s ears”? 

Let us admit, in all candor, that in most vt vur churches 
the singing is disappointingly spiritless. To begin with the 
obvious: most people do not really sing or, at least, they 
do not “open up.” Exempting the tiny minority of people 
who are tone deaf, there remains a whole host of Presby- 
terians whose gaze, during hymns, is fixed vacantly on some 
point in outer space rather than on the Hymnal; or who 
follow the hymn with a listlessness which is as evident to 
the eyes of the minister as it is to the unhearing ears of 
their neighbors in the pew. 

One of the reasons for this attitude of seeming disinterest 
may be found in our Calvinistic tradition. Preaching used to 
be emphasized almost exclusively while music was, at least 
for a time, frowned upon or actually forbidden. Although 
this negative outlook has long been a thing of the past, the 
melody—or, rather, the absence of melody—lingers on. Too 
many of us continue to feel that the first half of the service 
is a sort of warm-up for the sermon. Too many of us keep 
going to church to “hear the preacher” rather than to wor- 
ship God. 

Another reason for the poverty of our singing has to do 
with the selection of hymns. In my most recent pastorate, 
hardly a week passed without someone asking me, “Why 
do we sing so many new hymns?” It seldom occurred to 
the inquirer that in a congregation composed of people of 
widely different denominational backgrounds any hymn is 
likely to be unfamiliar to a number of people. The question 
came up again and again while I proceeded, in quite cold 
blood, to enlarge the congregational repertoire, heedless 
of the ex-Lutheran member who deplored any hymn that 
was not a German chorale; of the ex-Baptist who missed the 
“holy jazz” of some of the gospel hymns; of the ex-Episco- 
palian who enjoyed finding hymns with the “right words” 
but hated to sing them to the “wrong tune.” Let it be said 
—in grateful tribute to many dear friends who will recognize 
themselves in this article—that they bore with my persistence 
most graciously and even admitted, after a proper length 
of time, that they had come to love some of those “new” 
hymns. 


Error in destination : 

But why is this matter of hymns such a problem? The 
fundamental reason, I believe, is that we mistake our 
audience. Be the hymn new or old, we assume that we are 
singing for ourselves, for our own enjoyment. Actually, the 
singing of hymns is designed first as an offering to God; 
then as a witness to others; and then only as a means of self- 
edification. 4 

To be sure, this is a rather pedantic oversimplification. 
The complex emotional experience which accompanies the 
singing of hymns cannot be cut up into neat little slices: 
so much for God, so much for my neighbors, so much for 
me. However, the more we concentrate on the element of 
praise and thanksgiving which is the primary function of 
hymn-singing, the more we “sing unto the Lord,” the easier 
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it becomes for us to please and inspire both our neighbors 
and ourselves, and the more likely we will be to “sing unto 
the Lord a new song” with courage and enjoyment. 

In the memorable fourteenth chapter of I Corinthians, 
Paul has much to say about the manner and meaning of 
corporate worship, including the singing of hymns. He 
suggests, for instance, that we must sing “with the spirit.” 
If God is a real force in my life rather than just a “vague 
oblong blur,” I will sing out heartily to praise him, to cheer 
for him (“Alleluia!” means “Hurrah for God!”)—even if my 
voice is not opera material. If, on the other hand, I am at a 
point where I wish that God were a real force in my life, 
I should apply myself to the great hymns of the Church all 
the more, because there is hardly a more effective way to 
expose oneself to the healing contagion of Christian faith 
than sincere, intensive participation in congregational sing- 
ing. 

Paul also suggests that we must sing “with the mind.” It 
is an insult to God to sing great poetry as if it were doggerel 
or as if it had neither punctuation nor meaning like some 
“beatnik” prose. On the other hand, it is no less insulting 
to God to sing pious nonsense which detracts from the 
greatness and truth of our faith. Hymns are expressions of 
our beliefs, of the great beliefs of the Christian Church. One 
good test of the moral and intellectual integrity of the use 
of a hymn is to ask ourselves: “Would I say these things 
and honestly mean them if they were not written to be 
sung?” 


This is a major clue, I believe, for the proper selection of 
hymns, old or new: if a hymn is inadequate or offensive, in 
its words or its music, it should be dropped no matter how 
familiar it might be. There is room for differences in taste 
and understanding, of course. I will nevertheless give some 
examples which to me seem safely obvious. 


> “From Greenland’s Icy Mountains.” This old missionary 
hymn is awful poetry. Despite its early date (1819), it fore- 
shadows that damning and damnable colonialism which has 
brought the West, and the white race, to the brink of dis- 
aster. How can anyone today keep a straight face while 
singing, “Can we, whose souls are lighted with wisdom from 
on high,/Can we to men benighted the lamp of life deny”? 


> “He Leadeth Me.” This hymn presents a valid thought 
couched in very bad music and poetry. To omit it might 
fill us with a sense of personal loss. But it may be replaced 
with, for example, the beauty and tenderness of John Green- 
leaf Whittier’s prayer “I Bow My Forehead to the Dust,” a 
fairly good tune aiding an extra fine poem. 


> Christmas hymns. Six or eight beautiful carols have been 
so completely appropriated by the supermarkets that their 
glory has become irritation. Perhaps we cannot give them 
up, but what is there to prevent us from supplementing 
them, in church and home, with such great Christmas hymns 
as “Love Came Down at Christmas,” “O Sing a Song of 
Bethlehem,” or “All My Heart This Night Rejoices”? 


To be sure, the addition of new hymns to our repertoire 
need not be justified, even in terms of replacing some of the 
old, worn-out ones. Spiritual enlargement requires no justi- 
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fication beyond our love for God and our desire to grow in 
devotion to him—heart, mind, and all. There is no greater 
lover or sterner critic of hymn-singing than the Christian 
who realizes that the singing of hymns is “music for God’s 
ears. 


Five gentle pleas 

In the light of these reflections, there are a few gentle 
pleas I wish to address to my fellow Presbyterians. The first 
plea: Be tolerant. There are other backgrounds besides your 
own. We need to become more catholic in the true, original 
sense of the word: more inclusive in our appreciation of the 
whole heritage of the Church, more fully aware of the con- 
tributions of Christians from other nations and traditions. 
We have the right and duty of access to nineteen—not four, 
but nineteen—centuries of praise and prayer. 

The second plea is: Sing. If you do not like a hymn, sing 
it as if you did. Hearing you try wholeheartedly might mean 
a turning-point in the attitude and feeling of the person next 
to you and, perhaps, in your own attitude and feeling. 
Hymn-singing is a spiritual discipline. The whole wide range 
of Christian experience is reflected in the Church’s treasury 
of hymns and is designed to broaden your Christian expe- 
rience, whatever your present stage on the pilgrim road. A 
growing boy may have little awareness of death, but if he 
joins in singing “For All the Saints Who from Their Labors 
Rest” (yes, the Vaughan Williams tune), he will catch some- 
thing of the valor and grandeur of the Christian view of 
death. An old lady may find it hard to rise from her seat, but 
while her body falters, her spirit will soar if she joins in 
singing, “Christ of the Upward Way.” 

The third plea is: Think. Watch not only the tunes but 
also the words. Follow them with as much tender interest 
as if you were reading a love letter and with as much critical 
judgment as if you were censoring God’s mail. The words 
of a hymn are supposed to be the expression of a Christian’s 
love for God. As an epistle addressed to God, however, they 
dare not be less than the best. 

The fourth plea is: Make the whole service your own. 
You are not a spectator coming to a show. You are not a 
patron attending an official function. This is your church 
because it is God’s Church and because you are God's, As 
long as you confine this deep and true insight only to the 
sermon, you will never really worship, in the full sense of 
the word. You will be “ascribing worth” to God only through 
the words of the preacher, and neglecting all the marvelous 
glimpses of his “worth” which elude the epic medium of the 
sermon but can be captured in the lyrical elements of the 
service—especially in the singing of the hymns. 

The fifth and final plea is: Practice at home. If you own 
a piano or a guitar or a tuning fork, hymns are a key to the 
simplest, most effective, most memorable family worship. 
Singing hymns with your loved ones can change the tone 
of your home by changing the tune of your heart. It can 
also prepare all of you for a more thoughtful and more joy- 
ful participation in congregational worship. Then, for fur- 
ther practice, there is the Sunday service, and the great 
hymns, old and new, keep coming back, if only you will sing. 

Remember: this is not an entirely optional matter. This 
is singing “unto the Lord.” This is, for better or for worse, 
music for God's ears. 
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The 


Passion 


Play 


The drama of the life of Christ is presented every ten 


years by the villagers of Oberammergau, every year 


by amateur and professional companies in America 


by ELeEANor DruMMOND 


In the summer of 1960, travelers in Europe will have a 
once-in-a-decade opportunity to witness the famous Passion 
Play at Oberammergau. Villagers there are already busily 
engaged in rehearsals and preparations to serve as hosts to 
an expected 800,000 visitors who will view the play during 
its mid-May to end-of-September run. 

This play had its beginning more than three hundred 
years ago. In 1632, plague was raging throughout Germany 
and in the course of time reached Oberammergau. More 
than fourscore inhabitants succumbed to the pestilence 
within a few months. Fearing that the entire population 
might be wiped out, the town council made a solemn vow 
to God that if the townspeople were spared, every tenth 
year they would enact a dramatization of the life and suffer- 
ing of Christ. 

According to the town records, no more inhabitants of 
Oberammergau died in the epidemic. True to their vow, 
the village fathers presented the first Passion Play in 1634. 
Succeeding generations of Ammergauers have dutifully kept 
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the pledge. Beginning with a production in 1680, the au- 
thorities changed the dates of the play to the decimal years. 
The Franco-Prussian War and the two World Wars were 
the only upheavals which temporarily interrupted regular 
presentation of the drama. . 

In the seventeenth century, the play was performed on a 
platform in the churchyard, and sometimes in the choir of 
the church itself. Playgoers this summer, however, will view 
the spectacle in the comfort of a modern theater specially 
built for the Passion Play in 1930, 

The auditorium, which can accommodate 6,000, is com- 
pletely covered, but retains the character of an open-air 
theater by a unique arrangement which permits the au- 
dience to view the large open-air stage through an immense 
oval opening at the front end of the structure. The blue skies 
and majestic Alpine peaks serve as a natural backdrop for 
the stage action. 

So great is the importance attached to naturalness and 
historical accuracy that no grease paint, wigs, and similar 
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Scene from Oberammergau play showing Christ's triumphal entry into Jerusalem. Performance, given in German lan- 
guage, begins at 8 a.m. and lasts until 6 ».m., with two-hour intermission for lunch. Binoculars are almost a ne- 
cessity to distinguish features of actors on huge stage. Performances take place regardless of weather conditions. 
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The Passion Play 


CONTINUED 





stage accessories, or artificial lighting are permitted. Long 
before a Passion Play year, aspiring performers begin to let 
their hair grow, and study to assume the general appearance 
of the characters they intend to portray. The men are espe- 
cially proud of their beards, which they carefully train. The 
parish owns more than a thousand valuable costumes fash- 
ioned from real and rare Oriental materials. 

During the period between plays, the town puts on per- 
formances of many classics in order to train prospective 
actors in the Passion Play in diction, stage bearing, and 
dramatic skills 

Only dramatically qualified native Ammergauers of high 
moral character may take part in the play. In addition, a 
woman aspiring for one of the female roles must be unmar- 
ried. Because of this tradition, village marriages are fre- 
quently deferred until after a Passion Play vear. Casting of 
characters is done by a committee composed of the village 
priest, burgomaster, village council, and members elected 
bs popular vote. 

The 1960 Christus will be forty-seven-vear-old Anton 
Preisinger, owner-of a local inn and father of four children. 
This is the second time Mr. Preisinger will play the role. 
Only two men, Joseph Mayr and Anton Lang, have por- 
trayed the Savior in three productions. 

Christus is on stage almost continuously during the eight- 
hour drama, and the role demands great physical stamina. 
In the Crucifixion scene Mr. Preisinger will have to drag 
a heavy cross across stage and hang on it almost half an hour, 
supported only by narrow leather thongs around his wrists 
and a small wooden platform for his heels. He trains like a 
champion athlete in preparation for the ordeal. 

The role most coveted by the women is. of course, that of 
Marv, the mother of Jesus. This vear Irmi Dengg, the vil- 
lage locksmith’s twenty-one-year-old daughter, will play the 
Virgin. 

Altogether there are 125 speaking parts in a cast of over 


seven hundred, whi h ncludes an orchestra of fifty and a 







Sanhedrin delivers Jesus to Pilate in two-hour Pilgrimage 
Play, which unfolds in natural setting in Hollywood Hills. 
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chorus of forty-six. 

When the village fathers made their vow over three cen- 
turies ago, they did not dream that the Oberammergau play 
would develop into a world-wide attraction. But fame brings 
its problems, and the present town council has turned down 
a million dollars for film rights to the play and continues to 
resist commercialism which threatens to creep into the un- 
dertaking. 

It is estimated that this summer tourists will spend over 
$10,000,000 in Oberammergau for tickets, rooms, meals, 
and souvenirs. With the prospect of such a successful season, 
there are some Ammergauers who would like to see the play 
presented more often. The burgomaster, Raimund Lang, 
admits that a recent vote by the council to retain the ten- 
year pattern was not unanimous. 

But for the majority of Ammergauers the religious tradi- 
tion associated with the play is more important than any 
other consideration. 

In his book about the Oberammergau play, Raymond 
Tifft Fuller says, “Upon its commercial success or failure 
have come to depend in some measure local taxation, local 
improvements, and the general welfare of all for the ensuing 


nine seasons. These . . . considerations are, however, beside 
the point to them. The main objective has been and is the 
artistic accomplishment of the play. ...To these rapt vil- 


lagers the play has continued to be an act of adoration, a 
church service, a mark of faithfulness to that vow, a token 
of gratitude for a divine deliverance. .. .” 

For the thousands of Americans who will not get to Ober- 
ammergau, there are several Passion Plays, regularly per- 
formed in the United States, well worth an automobile or 
bus trip to see. 

The oldest of these in continuous performance is the 
American Passion Play of Bloomington, Illinois, written by 
the late Delmar D. Darrah and first produced in 1924 by 
the Scottish Rite, a Masonic body. 

Only ten performances are given each season during and 
immediately following Lent, and spectators come from cities 
and towns as far as 400 miles away. Last year the manage- 
ment had to return more than $4,000 on orders for tickets 
which it could not fill. 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Josef Meier, as the Christus, washes feet of disciples 
in Last Supper scene from the Black Hills Passion Play. 
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OHN 
ALVIN 
PEAKS 


QUOTATIONS FROM 
“THE INSTITUTES OF 
THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION” 


selected by William F. Keesecker 


» A ARROGANCE 

» It is extreme arrogance in us, if we presume immediately 
to withdraw from the communion of a church where the 
conduct of all the members is not compatible either with 
our judgment, or even with the Christian profession. (Book 

» IV, chapter i, section 18) 


4 CONSCIENCE 

» For our conscience does not permit us to sleep in perpetual 
insensibility, but is an internal witness and monitor of the 
duties we owe to God, shows us the difference between 
good and evil, and so accuses us when we deviate from our 


duty, (II, vii, 1) 
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4 CURIOSITY 

Great shrewdness was discovered by a certain pious old 
man, who, when some scoffer ludicrously inquired what God 
had been doing before the creation of the world, replied 
that he had been making hell for over-curious men. ([, 
xiv, 1) 


4 DEATH 

To walk in the gloom of death is certainly terrible; and 
believers, whatever degree of firmness they have, cannot 
but dread it. But when this thought prevails, that God is 
present with them, and concerned for their salvation, fear 
at once gives way to security. (TIT, ii, 21) 
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4 DISCIPLINE 

But as some have such a hatred of discipline, as to abhor the 
very name, they should attend to the following considera- 
tion: That if no society, and even no house, though contain- 
ing only a small family, can be preserved in a proper state 
without discipline, this is far more necessary in the Church, 
the state of which ought to be the most orderly of all. (IV, 
xii, 1) 


4 ERROR 


Almost all errors have. usually taken some color from the 


truth. (II, vii, 14) 


A FAITH 

Now, we shall have a complete definition of faith, if we say, 
that it is a steady and certain knowledge of the Divine be- 
nevolence towards us, which, being founded on the truth of 
the gratuitous promise in Christ, is both revealed to our 
minds, and confirmed to our hearts, by the Holy Spirit. (III, 
ii, 7) 


4 FOOD 

And we find by experience, that after a full meal, the mind 
does not aspire towards God so as to be able to enter on 
prayer, and to continue in it with seriousness and ardor of 
affection. (IV, xii, 16) 


A FAULTS 
We are so fascinated with the malignant pleasure of exam- 
ining and detecting the faults of others. (II, viii, 48) 


AFLATTERY 

For there is nothing more desired by the human mind than 
soothing flatteries; and therefore, it listens with extreme 
credulity to hear its excellencies magnified. Wherefore it 
is the less wonderful that the majority of mankind have 
fallen into such a pernicious error. For, an immoderate 
self-love being innate in all men, they readily persuade 
themselves that there is nothing in them which justly de- 
serves to be an object of aversion. Thus, without any ex- 
traneous support, this very false opinion, that man has in 
himself sufficient ability to insure his own virtue and hap- 
piness, generally prevails. (II, i, 2) 


4 GOD 
We lay it down as a position not to be controverted, that 
the human mind, even by natural instinct, possesses some 
sense of a Deity. (I, iii, 1) 


4A GOVERNMENT 

For where the glory of God is not made the end of the 
government, it is not a legitimate sovereignty, but a usurpa- 
tion. And he is deceived who expects lasting prosperity in 
that kingdom which is not ruled by the sceptre of God, 
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that is, his holy word; for that heavenly oracle cannot fail, 
which declares that “where there is no vision, the people 
perish.” (Dedication to “The Institutes”) 


A HAPPINESS 

It is true, that poverty, considered in itself, is misery; and 
the same may be said of exile, contempt, imprisonment, 
ignominy; finally, death is of all calamities the last and 
worst. But with the favor of our God, they are all conducive 
to our happiness. (III, viii, 7) 


4A HEAVEN 

For very few persons are concerned about the way that 
leads to heaven, but all are anxious to know, before the 
time, what passes there. (III, xxv, 11) 


4 HONOR 
I consider nothing an honor to me, by which I see the 
honor of my brethren diminished. For my honor is the 
honor of the universal Ghurch, and the perfect vigor of 
my brethren. (IV, vii, 16) 


4A HUMAN RESPONSIBILITY 
For He who has fixed the limits of our life, has also en- 
trusted us with the care of it. (I, xvii, 4) 


INTEMPERANCE 

é who commands us to use this world as though we used 
it not, prohibits not only all intemperance in eating and 
drinking, and excessive delicacy, ambition, pride, haughti- 
ness, and fastidiousness in our furniture, our habitations, 
and our apparel, but every care and affection, which would 
either seduce or disturb us from thoughts of the heavenly 
life, and attention to the improvement of our souls. (III, 
x, 4) 


£ JUSTICE 

But, though it is allowable for a man to endeavor to obtain 
justice from his neighbor by a judicial process, he is not 
therefore at liberty to hate him, or, to cherish a desire to 
hurt him, or to persecute him without mercy. (IV, xx, 17) 


4 LABOR 
God has assured us that the labor which we undergo for 
the glory of his name shall not be in vain. (III, xviii, 7) 


JA LIBERTY 

Nothing can be plainer than this rule, that our liberty 
should be used, if it conduces to our neighbor's edification; 
but that if it be not beneficial to our neighbor, it should 
be abridged. (III, xix, 12) 


J MAN, IMAGE OF GOD IN 
The manifold agility of the soul, which enables it to take 
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a survey of heaven and earth; to join the past and the 
present; to retain the memory of things heard long ago; 
to conceive of whatever it chooses by the help of imagina- 
tion; its ingenuity also in the invention of such admirable 
arts, are certain proofs of the divinity in man. (I, v, 5) 


J MARRIAGE 

Every man should observe sobriety towards his wife, and 
every wife, reciprocally, towards her husband; conducting 
themselves in such a manner as to do nothing unbecoming 
the decorum and temperance of marriage. (II, viii, 44) 


A MORALITY 

Moral duties are estimated not by external actions, but 
by the ends for which such actions are designed. (III, 
xiv, 3) 


A NATURE 

Let us not disdain to receive a pious delight from the works 
of God, which everywhere present themselves to view in 
this very beautiful theater of the world. (I, xiv, 20) 


J PATIENCE 

Hence he [Augustine] concludes with Cyprian, “Let a 
man, therefore, in mercy correct what he can; what he 
cannot, let him patiently bear and affectionately lament.” 
(IV, xii, 11) 


4 POMP 

So, at the present day, not only the unlearned vulgar, but 
those who are most inflated with worldly wisdom, are 
universally and wonderfully captivated with the pomp 
of ceremonies. (IV, x, 12) 


A PRAYER 
By means of prayer, then, we penetrate to those riches 
which are reserved with our heavenly Father for our use. 


(III, xx, 2) 


A PRIDE 
Truly wonderful and monstrous is the extravagance of 
our pride. (II, iii, 9) 


4 REST 


We must rest altogether, that God may operate within 
us.... (II, viii, 29) 


4 SCRIPTURE 

For the Scripture exhibits as clear evidence of its truth, 
a white and black things do of their color, or sweet and 
bitter things of their taste. The principal proof, therefore, 
of the Scriptures is everywhere derived from the character 
of the Divine Speaker. Let it be considered, then, as an 
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undeniable truth, that they who have been inwardly taught 
by the Spirit, feel an entire acquiescence in the Scripture, 
and that it is self-authenticated, carrying with it its own 
evidence. (I, vii, 2, 4, 5) 


4 STEWARDSHIP 

There cannot be imagined a more certain rule, or a more 
powerful exhortation to the observance of it, than when 
we are taught, that all the blessings we enjoy are Divine 
deposits, committed to our trust on this condition, that 
they should be dispensed for the benefit of our neighbors. 
(III, vii, 5) 


4 SOUL 
But the agility of the human mind, looking through heaven 
and earth, and the secrets of nature, and comprehending 
in its intellect and memory all ages, digesting everything 
in proper order, and concluding future events from those 
which are past, clearly demonstrates that there is concealed 
within man something distinct from the body. (I, xv, 2) 


A TRUTH 
What was the opinion of Jerome, I regard not; let us in- 
quire what is truth. (II, vii, 5) 


4A TYRANNY 

But whatever opinion be formed of the acts of men, vet 
the Lord equally executed his work by them, when he 
broke the sanguinary sceptres of insolent kings, and over- 
turned tyrannical governments. Let princes hear and fear. 
(IV, xx, 31) 


VICE 
é; vices in which we abound, we sedulously conceal from 
others, and flatter ourselves with the pretense that they 
are diminutive and trivial, and even sometimes embrace 
them as virtues. (III, vii, 4) 


A VIRTUE 

For men generally understand the virtue which is oppo- 
site to any vice to be an abstinence from that vice; but we 
affirm that it goes further, even to the actual performance 
of the opposite duty. (II, viii, 9) 


4A WISDOM 
True and substantial wisdom principally consists of two 
parts, the knowledge of God, and the knowledge of our- 
selves. (I, i, 1) 


4 WORSHIP 

The worship of God is therefore the only thing which ren- 
ders men superior to brutes, and makes them aspire to 
immortality. (I, iii, 3) 
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REFUGEES SEE NEW YORK 


“This Is Our Country Now” 


LUU PEKSUNS 
IS DANGEROUS 
AND UNLAWFUL 


Acros 


Rockefeller Center's ice-skating rink fascinates Margve- At Fifth Avenue Church, Robert and Yvonne sign register. flee 
rs 


rite, Renee, and Albert who skated frequently in Holland. Family were guests of Women’s Association at a luncheon. 
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Mar 


oy Versoon, eighteen to the day, sat recently at a a while representative for a sewing-machine manufacturer. 
R table with his parents and seven brothers and sisters Now the family was enroute to a new home in the United 
in the social hall of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, States. Their sponsors: the First Presbyterian Church of 
New York. He stared almost unbelievingly at the birthday Crown Point, Indiana (the Reverend L. Humphrey Walz, 
cake which had just been placed before him. In the center pastor). In the day-and-a-half layover in New York, Fifth 
of the cake stood a foot-high white candle, the smallest Avenue Church agreed to show some of the famous city to 
candle the church had. Roy smiled and looked gratefully Mr. and Mrs. Verboon and their children: Roy, 18; Mar- 
around the room as his family and sixty-odd members of guerite, 17; Francine, 16; Renee, 13; Yvonne, 12; Albert, 
the Women’s Association harmonized on “Happy Birthday.” 11; Robert, 9; and Eleanor, 8. All but the youngest already 
As the singing and congratulations ended, Roy, choked with have mastered English. 
emotion, managed to say, “What a wonderful birthday.” The family’s guide was Mrs, Jan Muelder, a member of 
The day had been auspicious indeed for all the Verboons, Fifth Avenue Church. (She and her husband, once Dutch 
a family of refugees who aftived early that morning from residents of Indonesia, have become American citizens.) 
Amsterdam. They had left Indonesia during the troubled A walk down Fifth Avenue could prove eventful for any 
period preceding independence and had lived for ten years family, especially for one with eight children. Even before 
in Holland. Mr. Verboon, at one time a_ businessman in the Verboons left the church, they became separated tem- 
Jakarta, became a specialist in combatting juvenile delin- porarily when the elevator couldn’t accommodate everyone. 
quency for the Amsterdam police force. His wife was for None had ever seen a church with an elevator or an it- 
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Across the street from Empire State Building, Mrs. Jan Muelcer, who was family’s guide in New York, helps children count 
floors. Later, they rode elevators to the observatory and used binoculars to see airport where they landed the day before. 


formation desk and telephone switchboard. 

At the first intersection the traffic light turned red as 
they were crossing thus separating the family again. The 
children shouted back and forth in Dutch as English failed 
in the emergency. Outside a display window, Roy noticed 
a remote control switch for a television set. Naturally, all 
the children had to take turns operating it. Highlight of 
the afternoon from the youngsters’ view point was watching 
the ice skaters at Rockefeller Center, The Verboon children 
skated frequently in Holland and hope they can afford 
ice skates by next winter. 

Later they rode the Fifth Avenue bus to the end of the 
line and had their first subway ride. Mrs. Verboon busily 
tanslated into Dutch guilders the prices posted in food 
store windows: Roy, who wants to buy a car, scrutinized 


the automobile showrooms. Mr. Verboon was surprised 


see stores selling used furniture—“I thought vou just threw 
things away,” he said. All were amazed at the heavy traffic; 
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the children waved excitedly at the only bicvclist they saw. 
They passed a man roasting chestnuts (“just like Holland”) 
and would have bought some except it was dinnertime. 

Later, as the Verboons strolled back to their hotel, they 
paused to gaze at the blinking red lights atop the Empire 
State Building, which they were to visit the next day. Mar- 
guerite, linking arms with her father, said quietly “Just 
think, Papa, this is our country now.” 

The Verboons are representative of some 4,000 Dutch 
Indonesians recently resettled in the United States by 
churches and voluntary agencies. An additional 6,000 are 
expected by June, expiration date of the special legislation. 

Churchmen and others have repeatedly stressed that by 
midyear there will be no laws on the books to admit any of 
the millions of refugees scattered about the world. The 
only way aliens then will be able to attain citizenship will 
be through the 1952 McCarran-Walter immigration act, a 


law frequently criticized for its “quota” system, 











Theologians 


Discuss Mass Extermination 


Early this year seven members of the faculty of the Theological Seminary 
of the University of Dubuque, a United Presbyterian U.S.A. institution, made 
public A Statement Concerning the Use of the Means of Mass Extermination in 
the Waging of War. The faculty members made it clear that they spoke only 
for themselves, not for the seminary or for members of the faculty who had 
not signed the statement. The complete text of this statement appears on this 


page. 


The editors of PrespyTertaN Lire asked Dr. William Lee Miller, author of 
The Protestant and Politics, one of the volumes of the Layman’s Theological 
Library, to comment on the statement. Dr. Miller, formerly a teacher of religion 
at Smith College, is now on the faculty of Yale Divinity School. Dr. Miller’s 
reply to the theologians at Dubuque appears on the following page. 


A Statement 
Concerning the Use of the Means 
of Mass Extermination 


in the Waging of War 


Ir view oF the fact that the govern- 


ment of the United States has not 
yet repudiated mass extermination as a 
method of waging war, we the under- 
signed, members of the faculty of the 
Theological Seminary of the University 
of Dubuque, confess the following 
truths: 


1. God has revealed himself in Jesus 
Christ as the loving Creator, Preserver, 
and Redeemer of human life. 

2. Jesus Christ is at once God’s Word 
which assures us of life in him and which 
commands us to do all to preserve the 
life of our neighbor. 

3. For the preservation of the life of 
the neighbor for whom Christ died and 
rose again, God has appointed the state 
with the task of providing for justice, 
freedom, and peace by means of the 
threat and exercise of force. In the ful- 
fillment of this task the state may, as a 
last resort, wage a domestic or foreign 
war. 

4. But the threat and exercise of the 
means of mass extermination in waging 
war is blasphemy against God the Cre- 
ator, Preserver, and Redeemer of human 
life and is sin against the creature for 
whom Christ died and rose again. It de- 
feats the very purpose for which war 
may lawfully be waged, and a state 
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which employs such means becomes (in 
this respect) a nihilistic state by the in- 
discriminate destruction of the evil and 
the good, the just and the unjust, the 
defenseless and the armed, the living and 
those not yet born. 

5. In modern times the state of Adolf 
Hitler revived and perfected the barbaric 
horror of genocide, whose military coun- 
terpart is war by obliteration of defense- 
less civilians, e.g., the bombing of War- 
saw, Rotterdam, and Coventry, and the 
annihilation of Lidice. 

6. The initial horrified reaction of the 
United States and her allies to these 
crimes gave way during the vears of 
fighting to the acceptance of Nazi policy. 
Pinpoint bombing of exclusively military 
targets was followed by saturation bomb- 
ing of whole cities. Napalm, jellied gaso- 
line, enabled us to make raids in which 
women and children were roasted alive. 
7. The perfecting of the atom bomb 
provided us with a diabolically efficient 
instrument for waging war by the exter- 
mination of whole civilian populations. 
8. Although the war’s outcome was not 
in doubt, we dropped this bomb on two 
Japanese cities, immediately killing more 
than 100,000 men, women, and children 
and maiming thousands of others not 
only then living but in generations yet 
unborn. 

9. Even before Soviet Russia possessed 


the atomic bomb, we relied principally 
upon the threat of massive retaliation, 
that is, nuclear mass extermination, 
rather than upon the conventional 
weapons of war, in pursuit of the policy 
of containment. 

10. Moreover, since Nagasaki we con- 
tinued to maim others both living and 
yet unborn by numerous tests of nuclear 
weapons with a callous disregard for 
the rights of neutral nations. 

11. Meanwhile, Russia and other na- 
tions have developed, or will develop, 
these weapons and are relying upon our 
policy of mass extermination in waging 
war. 

12. There is, however, no conceivable 
end that justifies these means—neither 
the salvation of the West with what is 
here called Christian civilization, nor the 
salvation of the East with what is there 
called the achievements of the socialist 
revolution. 

13. “Do not be deceived; God is not 
mocked, for whatever a man sows, that 
he will also reap” (Galatians 6:7). All 
men and nations who follow the policy 
of war by mass extermination provoke 
the wrath of God and his just retribution 
whether they deny him or whether they 
profess their worship of him. 

14. Nevertheless, “if we confess our 
sins, he is faithful and just, and will for- 
give our sins and cleanse us from all 
unrighteousness” (I John 1:9). We 
therefore confess our sin and the sin of 
our people to Almighty God and to the 
survivors of those whom we have wan- 
tonly destroyed. We further confess thet 
we as Christians have been shamefully 
weak and tardy in this our confession 
of guilt. 

15. As “fruits that befit repentance” 
(Luke 3:8), we declare that we can no 
longer support the government's policy 
of the threat and exercise of the means 
of mass extermination, whether nuclear, 
chemical, or biological. We cannot sanc- 
tion the production, testing, and appli- 
cation of the means of mass extermina- 
tion, nor can we approve of any military 
service that involves the use of such 
instruments of warfare, 


Signed: 


* Davip I. Bencer 
Donatp G. BLorscH 
ArtHuR C, CocHRaNe 
Greorce B. EXLHARDT 
Rospert M. HEALeyY 
Josern L. Minenie 
C. Howarp Wa.tack 
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Reply 
by Dr. William Lee Miller 


FIND the statement from Dubuque 
l impressive, and I concur with much 
that is in it. But I must argue with it at 
one key point. 

I agree that we Americans have in- 
deed accepted too calmly and uncriti- 
cally first obliteration bombing, then the 
use of the atomic bomb on Japanese 
cities, and now the building of our policy 
around the threatened use of vastly more 
powerful weapons of mass destruction. 
We have not confronted fully the moral 
questions these actions raise. Far from 
it. A statement like this is needed, to 
help make us aware of the seriousness 
of the decisions we must now take. And 
this statement raises the moral questions 
in the most relevant way for most of us 
now. It is not the more general, perennial 
question of the ethics of war itself; it 
is not the question of this particular kind 
of weapon, the nuclear bomb. Rather 
it is the question of this specific policy, 
the bombing and threatening to bomb 
whole masses of civilian population. That 
is where the key question rests, and we 
must face it. We must face it, indeed, in 
still more stark and shocking form, for 
since Hiroshima the increase in the 
power of the available weapons is so 
great as to have us threatening not only 
masses of people in cities but the very 
substance of a nation and a civilization. 

I agree, also, in trying to face this 
question, that the recent American policy 
of massive retaliation is wrong. By mas- 
sive retaliation we mean that policy, or 
strategy, enunciated with that phrase in 
1954 (though perhaps applying before 
then) of relying on the threat of a major 
nuclear strike as our chief national instru- 
ment of force. 

This position appears to me inde- 
fensible. It uses the threat of mass de- 
struction as the of national 
strategy, as a positive instrument, beyond 
the point where it is required to balance 
the opponent's similar threat. It also 
increases, by relying too exclusively on 
nuclear weapons, the probability of the 
expansion of Communist power. This 
policy lacks any defense for what may 
become an alternative to the threat of 
tuclear war. The alternative to the threat 
of massive retaliation as the center of 
strategy is the providing of other, lesser, 
conventional arms—and thus providing 
other courses of action. We may need 


center 
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to have the nuclear weapons; we do not 
need to build policy around them. Some, 
close to the making of policy, urge an- 
other course as politically possible. Sure- 
ly we are to be condemned if it is merely 
a budget that keeps us from providing 
alternatives to reliance on the nuclear 
weapons. We should put in all possible 
steps between a surrender to Communist 
power and an all-out nuclear exchange, 
avoiding the desperate choice between 
the two. 

We must disagree, however, with 
point 15 of the Dubuque statement, espe- 
cially the word threat. Persons of my 
persuasion are forced to say that the 
present history does not offer any viable 
alternative to the maintenance by the 
Americans of the threat of nuclear re- 
taliation—as, and only as, a deterrent—to 
the Soviet Union’s use of her destructive 
power. This deterrent operates, some of 
us believe, not only to protect the Amer- 
ican nation but also a whole network of 
allied and associated nations. It helps to 
protect these nations and peoples from 
a nuclear strike by the cmmunist pow- 
ers. More important, it helps also to 
protect our own and other nations from 
the more likely development, the gradual 
economic-political moves which cocky 
Soviet power could pursue to dominate 
the world, if it had a nuclear monopoly, 
without fear of serious resistance. These 
weapons, like others, are part not only 
of a military but of a political balance: 
they are important, as one writer has put 
it, for the shadows they cast before them. 
Our having to keep and develop a suffi- 
ciently threatening store of them (suffi- 
cient to deter the Russians) is an unfor- 
tunate necessity imposed upon us by our 
position of world leadership and by 
modern technology. It may be that the 
“balance of mutual terror,” precarious 
and appalling as it is, has preserved and 
is preserving a rough kind of peace, for 
the moment. The implied threat that we 
can and will retaliate with these weapons 
may in fact prevent the Soviets from 
using them and thus help, ironically, to 
prevent the mass extermination the state- 
ment speaks of. Admittedly this peace 
and this situation are precarious and un- 
satisfactory in the extreme. We hope 
that by gradual steps it can be improved. 
But we cannot leap out of it by unilateral 
nuclear disarmament. 


I have spoken in terms of the imme- 
diate problem rather than of larger Bib- 
lical and Christian claims, but I hope not 
in a way less seriously concerned with 
the way the righteousness of God re- 
quires justice of men. The understanding 
of Christian ethics that underfles this 
presentation sees it not as a matter of 
particular, single, absolute moral laws, 
such as, avoid mass extermination. It is 
rather a matter of response to the mul- 
tiple requirements of a concrete situa- 
tion—America’s effort to avoid nuclear 
war and prevent Communist expansion. 
In a complexity of such magnitude, men 
must try to act faithfully, making hard, 
mixed, impure decisions, knowing that 
for their decision, whatever it is, they 
will need forgiveness. 


Presbytery Deplores 
Religion in Campaign 

The Presbytery of Minneapolis 
adopted a report which expressed “con- 
cern” over the possibility that religion 
“may be used to dominate and confuse 

.. fair discussion of the real issues in 
the coming national election campaign. 

“In our free society, a man’s religious 
affiliation should not automatically com- 
mend or condemn him to the intelligent 
voter,” the Minnesota statement de- 
clared. “His personal integrity and views 
on real, concrete issues should be the 
voters guide for decision.” 

The report also protested publication 
of the results of a recent poll by Monday 
Morning, national magazine for Presby- 
terian ministers, which found opposition 
among the denomination’s clergy to a 
Roman Catholic candidate. 

Based “on a very small minority re- 
turn, the poll was not significant of any 
widespread sentiment in the church,” the 
Presbytery stated. It added that publi- 
cation of the results “indicated a petty 
attitude on the part of Presbyterians 
which reflects upon our whole church.” 

In its report, the Presbytery also: 
> Objected to President Eisenhower's 
“hasty” dismissal of the world popula- 
tion explosion problem “as if it were of 
no concern to our government.” 
> Voiced concern over the current 
wave of anti-Semitism and asked Chris- 
tians to “take their stand against this 
degrading and shameful vandalism.” 
> Commended the Community Wel- 
fare Council of Minneapolis and Henne- 
pin County for “its long-needed action 
in including Planned Parenthood in its 
membership.” 
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NEW YORK: In the Statler-Hilton ballroom (left), men pause to sing hymns before resuming meeting; in photo at right, the Hon- 
erable Herbert Hoover is welcomed by J. Walter Juckett, president of the men’s council, and Moderator Arthur L. Miller. 


NCUPM: Meetings in Four Cities 


United Presbyterian men by the thou- 
sands crowded into hotel banquet halls 
and four cities re- 
cently to attend sessions of the 1960 
area meetings of the National Council 
of United Presbyterian Men. In New 


meeting rooms in 


WICHITA: The Reverend Ernest Gordon, 
dean of the Princeton University chapel. 
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York, Sacramento, Wichita, and Pitts- 
burgh, members of the nation-wide men’s 
organization heard addresses by well- 
known laymen and ministers, and par- 
ticipated in talk-it-over groups. Probably 
most important, the men carried home 


oat us, 


) HE eae Waa 7 
SACRAMENTO: Cecil E. Davis, member of 
tos Angeles Presbytery men’s council. 


ideas to strengthen the programs of their 
local NCUPM chapters. 

Still to be held is the twelfth annual 
meeting of the National Council of 
United Presbyterian Men scheduled for 
March 18-20 in Chicago. 


PITTSBURGH: Luther W. Youngdahl, jur 
ist and former governor of Minnesota. 
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Progress 


Toward Unity Seen in Korea 


HE 44th General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
‘on Korea, which was interrupted by factional disorder at 
Taejon last September, was reconstituted at a meeting held 
in Seoul on February 17, 1960. Cabled messages received by 
The United Presbyterian Commission on Ecumenical Mis- 
sion and Relations reveal that the shocked concern and earn- 
est prayer of the rank and file of the Presbyterian Church 
in Korea, supported by the intensive reconciliation efforts 
conducted by Korean church leaders and related mission- 
aries through intervening weeks, resulted in the representa- 
tion at Seoul of all but three of the thirty-four presbyteries. 
Three-fourths of the lawfully elected original delegates to 
the assembly at Taejon were in attendance. 

The reconstituting group included all of the moderate 
majority (the so-called “ecumenical” party) and a good rep- 
resentation of the “N.A.E.” (the extremist party ), indicating 
a break in its ranks. Many of those delegates who have taken 
a neutral stand between the two factions also joined the re- 
constituted assembly in Seoul. 

A section of the “N.A.E.” party, including approximately 
seventy of the originally elected assembly delegates, who 
did not attend the February 17 meeting, remains unrecon- 
ciled. Thus, a division continues within the Church. 

The reconstituted General Assembly has elected its new 
Moderator and Vice Moderator from the majority and mi- 
nority elements respectively. It has also voted, with great 
reluctance on the part of the majority but as the necessary 
and immediate price of this measure of reconciliation, that 
the Presbyterian Church in Korea withdraw from member- 
ship in the World Council of Churches. The action approved 
contained this sentence: “While we do not believe the World 
Council of Churches is communistic, modernistic, or super- 
church, for the sake of Korean Church unity we agree to 
withdraw.” The General Assembly also reiterated its repudia- 
tion of the International Council of Christian Churches, led 
by Dr. Carl McIntire. 

Efforts to heal the remaining rift continue; they command 
continued earnest prayer by The United Presbyterian Church 
of the U.S.A., which will, through its Commission on Ecu- 
menical Mission and Relations, continue its partnership of 
Christian service with this beloved sister church in Korea. 

—Henry Lirtte, Jr., 
Regional Secretary, Commission on Ecumenical Mission and Relations. 
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HOMEMADE 
FUDGE... 


no sugar to add, 
no beating. 


12-Minute Magic Fudge 


1 package (6-0z.) semi-sweet 
chocolate pieces 
1% cup PLUS 1 tablespoon Eagle Brand 
Sweetened Condensed Milk 
Pinch of salt 
14 teaspoon vanilla extract 
3 tablespoons ground nut meats 


1.Heat chocolate in double boiler top over 
fast-boiling water, stirring just until melt- 
ed. Remove from heat. 

2.Add smooth, ready-blended Eagle 
Brand, salt, flavoring and nuts. Stir until 
smooth. Turn into wax paper-lined con- 
tainer and press into block one inch high. 
3. Chill in refrigerator until firm, about 
2 hours. Makes 42 pound of the creamiest, 
mouth-meltingest fudge ever. 

No beating necessary! The secret is 
Borden’s Eagle Brand Sweetened Con- 
densed Milk—milk and sugar are pre- 
cooked to a rich creamy smoothness. 


(E> 


i 


Borden 


Good in coffee— 
and on cereal, too! 


Borden's 
Eagle Brand 
very big 
on flavor 


a 
| FREE! Get Elsie’s 28-page, full-color 
“70 Magic Recipes’’ book. 
The Borden Co., Dept. PL-30 
Box 171, New York 46, New York 














Precious 
Lifeblood 


The 650 men and women students at Carroll College in Waukesha, 
Wisconsin, enjoy the resources of the fine library shown here. There are 
56,000 volumes in the college collection, with excellent reading and refer- 
ence rooms and areas for concentrated study. 


* * * 


The forty-five colleges related to the United Presbyterian 
Church in the U. S. A. set great store by good libraries. Much 
of the work colleges do would be impossible without them. 
For, as Milton said, “books are not absolutely dead things, 
but do contain a potency of life in them . . . a good book is the 
precious lifeblood of a master-spirit.”’ 


Good books challenge inquiring minds. They incite a search 
for truth and goodness. They open life’s avenues to nobility 
and service, to justice and mercy. Books are essential to a 
true education. Help your Presbyterian colleges grow by help- 
ing their libraries grow. 


The Board of Christian Education 
Tse Unrrep PressyTerian Cuurcu In THE U. S. A. 


825 Wrruerspoon Burtpinc, Pumaperpuia 7, Pa. 











NEWS 


Air Force Manual 
Claims Reds in Clergy 


An Air Force training manual issued 
in January asserted that “it is known 
that . . . the pastors of certain of our 
churches are card-carrying Commu- 
nists.” Along with other allegations 
against unnamed denominations, the 
manual declared that “the National 
Council of Churches in the U.S.A. off- 
cially sponsored the Revised Standard 
Version of the Bible. Of the ninety-five 
persons who served in this project, thirty 
have been affiliated with pro-Commu- 
nist fronts, projects, and publications.” 

The manual’s charges were made pub- 
lic when Church of the Brethren minister 
Garnet Phibbs, Executive Secretary of 
the Council of Churches of Greater 
Trenton, New Jersey, called the book to 
the attention of the National Council of 
Churches. 

Coming at a time when Capitol Hill 
was still seething over an earlier Air 
Force manual instructing trainees on 
washing dogs and mixing martinis, the 
revelation of this new manual brought 
many angry protests in Congress. “Un- 
justified and outrageous” and “inexcus- 
ably stupid” were two _ Senatorial 
evaluations of the manual’s material on 
the churches. And in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, Chairman John E. Moss of 
the House Government Information Sub- 
committee said his group demanded a 
complete. background on the manual, 
“Who wrote it, who approved it, and 
who is responsible.” The House Armed 
Services Committee ordered an investi- 
gation of all training manuals issued by 
all the armed services. 

James W. Wine, associate general 
secretary of the National Council of 
Churches, wrote to Secretary of De- 
fense Thomas S. Gates, Jr. “To imply 
some relationship between the Revised 
Standard Version of the Holy Bible and 
Communism is insidious and absurd,” 
Wine said. The suggestion that the Na- 
tional Council is “in any way influenced 
by the Communist Party” he called “ir- 
responsibility at its worst.” Secretary 
Gates apologized to Mr. Wine for the 
manual, and Secretary of the Air Force 
Dudley C. Sharp ordered an investiga- 
tion of why the manual was issued and 
who was responsible. 

In addition, Secretary Gates ordered 
a Pentagon investigation aimed at weed- 
ing out of service manuals all material 
“lacking in good taste or common 
sense.” 
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Six Eagle Scouts from Presbyterian-sponsored troops receive conservation award 
from Agriculture Secretary Ezra Benson. From left: Frederick L. Duschl, Timothy 
Taft, James Hardwick, Jr., William Cloyd Ill, Steven Melnick, and Gregory Olsen. 


Fifty Years of Scouting: 


Ceremony in Capital 


Nine Eagle Scouts from troops spon- 
sored by Presbyterian churches were 
among fifty youths chosen to represent 
Scouts of fifty states at ceremonies in 
Washington, D. C. The observance 
marked the fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of the Boy Scouts of America. 

All have won the God and Country 
Award for service to their churches. A 
tenth Scout, a member of a troop spon- 
sored by another church, who has won 
the God and Country Award for service 
in a Presbyterian church, was also among 
the fifty state representatives. 

They received a “Conservation Citi- 
zenship Award” from Secretary of Agri- 
culture Ezra Taft Benson and met with 
Vice President Nixon and with Secretary 
of the Interior Fred A. Seaton. 

The award-winning boys who were 
selected in statewide competition to rep- 
resent all the Scouts of their respective 
States included: 

Frederick L. Duschl, 16, of Jones- 
boro, Arkansas. Eagle Explorer, Post 7, 
sponsored by the First Presbyterian 
Church (U.S.). 

Lawrence J. Abbott, 17, of Darien, 
Connecticut. Eagle Scout, Troop 53, 
sponsored -by Noroton Presbyterian 


Church. 
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Dennis W. Gorman, Jr., 17, Quincy, 
Illinois. Eagle Explorer, Post 51, spon- 
sored by Trinity Evangelical and Re- 
formed Church, but winner of the God 
and Country Award for his work as mod- 
erator of his Presbyterian Youth Fellow- 
ship and vice moderator of junior and 
senior high presbyteries of Quincy. 

Gregory A. Olsen, 17, Fort Dodge, 
Iowa. Eagle Explorer, Post 5, sponsored 
by First Presbyterian Church. 

Timothy Taft, 17, Kirkwood, Missouri. 
Eagle Explorer, Post 324, sponsored by 
Kirkwood Presbyterian Church. 

Steven B. Melnick, 16, Billings, Mon- 
tana. Eagle Explorer, Post 6, sponsored 
by First Presbyterian Church. 

David M. Williams, Jr., 17, Raleigh, 
North Carolina. Eagle Explorer, Post 
395, sponsored by White Memorial Pres- 
byterian Church (U.S.). 

James G. Hardwick, Jr., 16, Myrtle 
Beach, South Carolina. Sea Explorer, 
Eagle Rank, Sea Scout Ship 890, spon- 
sored by First Presbyterian Church 
(U.S.). (He has won the God and 
Country Award as president of his 
Methodist Youth Fellowship. ) 

William J. Billick, 16, Waukesha, Wis- 
consin. Eagle Explorer, Post 205, spon- 
sored by First Presbyterian Church. 

William C. Cloyd III, 16, Richmond, 
Ky. Eagle Explorer, Post 12, sponsored 
by First Presbyterian Church (U.S.). 
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MOMMY’!... 


MOMMY’!... 


MOTHER DIDN’T HEAR! She was listening but 
Mother was hard of hearing and had not yet 
learned about the benefits of an ACOUSTICON. 
This same situation is experienced by hundreds 
of thousands of mothers, fathers and grand- 
parents who are losing the rewards of a normal 
social and economic life simply because they 
don’t know about the new, inconspicuous, com- 
fortable ACOUSTICON hearing aids. 


A world renowned physician has just published 
an interesting book titled, “HEARING, A HAND- 
BOOK FOR LAYMEN.” ACOUSTICON has received 
permission to provide you with excerpts of this 
wonderful book, free. Included with other re- 
vealing information is a factual quotation from 
the government study of 2500 hard-of-hearing 
people who increased their incomes by an aver- 
age of 253% within one year after hearing loss 
correction. Send coupon for a free copy for you 
or a loved one. It will be delivered privately. 


FREE FACT-PACKED 
44-PAGE BROCHURE FOR YOU! 


ACOUSTICON INTERNATIONAL, 
Dept. P-3 95-25 149th St., Jamaica 35, N.Y. 


Please send me my free copy of excerpts 
from the book, HEARING, A HANDBOOK FOR 
LAYMEN. 

Name 


Address 


StiCOn 


Your Golden Circle of Sound 











Also Manufacturers of World-Famous Dictograph 
internal Communications Systems a, 
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SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, & CAMPS 





COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 


COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 





BLOOMFIELD COLLEGE. rgsosterian 
Liberal Arts and Sciences, Pre-pro., Bus., Teaching, 
Christian Educ.. and the Ministry. New facilities: 
library, gym, dining hall, dormitory for men and 
women. New York suburb. Personalized instruction. 
Lester H. Clee, Acting Pres., Bloomfield, 


CENTRE COLLEGE Founded 1819 


Fully accredited 
Liberal arts. Co-ed. Related to U.S. and U.S.A 
Presbyterian Churches. Member of the College En- 
trance Board. Scholastic Aptitude test required. Lo- 
cated in Central Bluegrass area. Write: Admissions 
Office. Bex P.L.. Centre College. Danville. Kentucky. 


THE COLLEGE OF EMPORIA 


Co-Ed, 4 year liberal arts and pre-professional! cur 
ricula. Founded 1882. Fully-accredited. Christian 
atmosphere in liberal arts tradition. Bachelor degrees 
in Arts, Science, Music, Music Education. Tuition 
$400 vr. President Luther E. Sharpe, Emporia. Kans. 
: al . ; : var th 

GROVE CITY COLLEGE “sc 
Presbyterian. Accredited. Liberal Arts and Sciences 
Stresses the application of Christian principles to 
everyday life Degrees in Arts, Sciences. Music 
Preparation for teac hing, business law, engineering 
ministry. medicine. Presid -. ley Marker. 


HANOVER COLLEGE 


Presbyterian, coeducational liberal arts college 
founded in 1827. Excellent faculty and smal! classes 
Superior classroom and residence facilities located 
on beautiful, modern campus oy # 800 
Write Director of Ad 


JAMESTOWN COLLEGE J2mestexs_ 


Developing a Christian Philosophy of Education 
Coeducational Liberal Arts, Business, Christian 
Education. Collegiate Nursing, Teacher Training 
Pre-protessional courses. Modcrate costs. 12 major 
buildings Write President Edwin H. Rian. 


“MISSOURI VALLEY COLLEGE 


Presbyterian, coed. fully accred. 4-yr. Liberal Arts 
college. Christian Educ.. Amer. Humanics. and 3-2 
engineering prog. Teacher training. pre-prof. courses 
Sports, music, drama. Persona! counseling. moderate 
costs. M. Earte Collins, Ph.0.. Pres., Marshall, Mo. 


P ARK ct IL L EGE Presbyterian 


Founded in 1875 Cooducational Liberal Arts Cur- 
Fully accredited International str ade n 
Distinctive prog 1 in Christian rat 
Personal counseling Suburban Kansas Cit 
Write Director of Admissions, Parkville,  patssouri. 








IN HISTORIC SAN ANTONIO, home 
of the Alamo. Near Mexico, Gulf Coast 
famous Texas ranches. A bilingual city 
Delightful climate. Co-educational. Ful 
ly accredited. Six degrees, through 
master’s. Small classes. ROTC. Inter 


collegiate athletics 
TRINITY “America’s most mod 
YA pas pus.” 


ern university cam- 
Jame Woodin Laurie, President 


Trinity University, San Antonio, Texas 


WHITWORTH 


Presbyterian, coed. Christian college for discriminat- 
ing students preparing in Arts & Sciences, pre-pro- 
fessional fields. Superior Christian faculty teaching 
small classes. Majors in 27 areas. Modern campus. 
Write: Box L2, Whitworth College, Spokane, Wash. 








MEN’S COLLEGE 





LAFAYETTE COLLEGE ,£*tt2;,22- 
44954 Presbyterian. 
Offers A.B.; B.S. in Mathematics, Chemistry, Phys- 
ics: B.S. in Civil, Chemical, Electrical, _ Industrial, 
Mechanical, Metallurgical Engineering. 5-year pro- 
grams combining arts and engineering Major in 
International Affairs. Write: Director of Admissions. 





WOMEN’S COLLEGE 





y 4 7 ‘qk —Presbyterian 

BE AV E R ( (OL L EGE Liberal arts and 
professional curricula. B.A., B.S., and B.F.A. de- 
grees. Strong academic program Christian environ- 
ment. Counseling. Fully accredited. 70-acre sub- 
y minutes from Philadelphia 
Office, Box P, Beaver College, 

Jenkintown. Pa. 





BOYS’ PREPARATORY 





"y A School for Boys, 
BLAIR ACADEMY Presbyterian affiliation. 
Established 1848. Grades 8-12. Small classes. Care- 
ful college preparation. Wide choice of sports and 
activities. Well-equipped campus in northwestern 
New Jersey near laware Water Gap 
James Howard. Headmaster, Box 75. Biairstown, N.J. 





GIRLS’ PREPARATORY 





CHARLES E. ELLIS SCHOOL 


Girls. grades 7-12. MSA accredited. College prepara- 
tory, art, music, home ec.,. sec'|. Small classes, Guid- 
ance. 300-acre campus. modern stone buildings. sub- 
urban Phila. Sports. Riding, Gym. Est. 1910. Catalog 
Arnold E. Look, Ph.D... Pres., Newtown Square 39. Ps 





CAMPS 








NOTTINGHAM CAMPS 


friendship for boys & girls, 8-16. Separate camps. 

acres. Understanding leaders. All sports: rid- 
ing. riflery. golf, swimming, boating. fishing. Dra- 
matics. Summer school. Midway Phila.-Baltimore 
Norman C. Farniof. Box 1010, Colora, Maryland. 


A summer 
of fun & 








NEWS 


150 College Students 
To Visit Africa 


One hundred and fifty college stu- 
dents, the majority of them of Presby- 
terian background, will leave late -in 
June for a work and study tour of four. 
teen areas of Africa. 

“Operation-Crossroads Africa,” as the 
tour is named, is the second such under- 
taking sponsored by the Morningside 
Community Center, New York, and pas- 
tor James H. Robinson of the Church 
of the Master. 

The students, representing some 
forty-five colleges and universities, will 
be directed by a corps of professors, 
campus pastors, educators, and religious 
counselors. In Africa, the group will be 
joined by nationals of the countries in 
which the students will be working and 
studying for seven weeks. Units of the 
group will visit Ghana, Sierra Leone, 
Nigeria, Ivory Coast, Togo, Cameroon, 
Senegal, Liberia, and Guinea. Each of 
the American students, carefully 
screened to determine his adaptability to 
this kind of venture, contributes $875. 
The remainder of the expenses is made 
available by Morningside Community 
Center. 


Race Relations: 


Students Protest 


Some 150 students of Presbyterian- 
related Johnson C. Smith University, 
Charlotte, North Carolina, joined similar 
groups in other southern cities last month 
in a passive resistance movement. Their 
objective is to break the pattern of segre- 
gated service at lunch counters in variety 
and department stores. 

The student demonstrations began at 
North Carolina A. and T. College in 
Greensboro and within two weeks had 
spread to fifteen cities in that state as 
well as in Virginia, Florida, South Caro- 
lina, and Tennessee. 

In Charlotte, as in other cities, groups 
of quiet, well-dressed students filed into 
downtown stores and filled lunch counter 
seats. They sat impassively while the 
stores closed the counters. One group 
departed in an orderly fashion when one 
of the stores closed. 

To make certain the counters either 
remained closed or desegregated, the 
Johnson C. Smith students paid daily 
visits to the stores. The young people, 
however, made certain not to miss 
classes. Each evening they met on the 
campus to discuss events and plan the 
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Entrance to main building of Royal Oaks Manor, Duarte, California, which was ded- 
icated recently by Southern California Presbyterian Homes. Located on an 18-acre 
former estate, the $2,750,000 retirement home will accommodate 200 residents in 
cottages and a variety of living units. A chapel also is located on the grounds. 





next day’s strategy. In addition, repre- 
sentatives of the student group wrote 
letters to the mayor and the merchants’ 
retail association explaining their posi- 
tion. 

Spokesman for the students is Joseph 
C. Jones, a middler at Johnson C. Smith 
Seminary. Echoing the sentiments of his 
fellow-demonstrators, Mr. Jones said: “I 
have no malice, no jealousy, no hatred, 
no envy. All I want is to come in and 
place my order and be served and leave 


a tip if I feel like it.” 


European Unity 
Urged by Churches 


Churches in Europe were called upon 
to help their members keep abreast of 
rapidly developing plans for integration 
of the economic and political life of Eu- 


ropean states. 

The World Council of Churches Com- 
mittee on the Christian Responsibility 
for European Cooperation, meeting re- 
cently in Amsterdam, said that there can 
be no doubt that “the Europe of na- 
tional states sms to belong to the past 

. today the national states are no 
longer commensurate with the technical 
development and the spiritual require- 
ments of the modern world. 

“Nothing less is required than a new 
European society, emerging out of the 
ruins of our old nations and classes: 
grateful for the benefits of the past and 


ready to share them with others; 
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ashamed of former wrongs and open to 
the demands of the future.” 


Two National Missions 
Projects to Close 


Two long-standing national missions 
projects—Tuscon Indian Training School, 
Tucson, Arizona, and Haines House, 
Haines, Alaska—will be closed within six 
months, according to a recent action by 
the United Presbyterian Board of Na- 
tional Missions. 

The Tucson school was founded in 
1886, as a school for Indian Americans, 
while Haines House, in an eighty-year 
history, has been a school, a hospital, and 
a haven for children. 

In announcing the decision of the 
Board, Dr. Kenneth G. Neigh, the Na- 
tional Missions general secretary, noted 
that the action followed the recommen- 
dations of a special study committee that 
has been surveying all National Missions 
educational and medical projects for a 
number of years. 

The decision of the Board, Dr. Neigh 
said, “was precipitated by conditions 
calling for major building programs and 
by high operating costs in relation to 
other demands on National Missions. re- 
sources.” 

Dr. Neigh emphasized, however, that 
in each case “other ways will be found 
to carry out the basic intent of the work 
that has gone forward at Tucson and 


Haines.” 


(Advertisement) 
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Man’s war against disease is a fierce, 
never-ending struggle. And in the 
Asian countries of the world—where 
the people are beset by poverty and 
ignorance—the battle is desperately 
being waged by the United Presby- 
terian Church. 

In this week’s Saturday Evening 
Post, Post Editor Steven M. Spencer 
reports on a recent six-week tour of 
Asia that he took for Presbyterian 
Life and the Commission on Ecu- 
menical Mission and Relations. Dur- 
ing this fascinating trip, he visited 
medical missions in Korea, Thailand, 
India and Pakistan, and learned: 
® about the wonderful work that 


the Christian hospitals are doing in 
that part of the world. 


® how a Presbyterian hospital in 
India saved the life of an eleven- 
year-old boy whose mother had 
walked 300 miles with him to the 
hospital, 


@ how a Presbyterian hospital in 
Korea is trying to overcome native 
superstitions and “practices.” 


You won't want to miss the fasci- 
nating and informative article, “The 
World’s Toughest Medical Prob- 
lems”—in this week's Saturday Eve- 
ning Post. 

It’s a wonderful week in the Post... 
8 articles, 4 stories, 2 serials, many car- 
toons and exciting photographs 


GET YOUR COPY TODAY— 
WHEREVER MAGAZINES ARE SOLD! 
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CURRENT 
LITERATURE 


Recommended by Presbyterian 
Boards and Agencies 


@ Intercessory Prayer Guide. A 
leaflet to help churches and church 
members answer the General As- 
sembly’s call “to . . . intercessory 
prayer for the whole world” and 
for the work of the Church. Free. 


® Christian Education—A Vital 
Link. . . . Illustrated folder on the 
scope and significance of the 
church’s teaching task. Explains why 
Christian education is essential to 
the communication of the faith to 
future generations. Free. 


@ Teaching Christ Through 
Westminster Foundations. Teach- 
ing Christ Through Trained Lead- 
ers. Teaching Christ Through 
Christian Vocation. Three sepa- 
rate companion pieces. Free. 


@ Take Ten and Starting with 
You. Evangelism leaflets to reach 
the nineteen out of twenty. laymen 
who never attempt to share their 


faith in any way. 


@ Outside the Camp by Charles 
C. West. A study of the role of 
Christianity today, presenting fun- 
damental issues of the Church’s 
mission in the modern world. $1.65. 


@ World Family, the mission mag- 
azine for boys and girls—ages six 
to eleven—presents pictures, stories, 
and activities. The April theme will 
highlight work among the Indian 
Americans. The May issue will fea- 
ture literacy, the vacation church 
learning-giving emphasis. 
The September issue will bring 
news from the children’s mission 


sche i y] 


Friendship Frontiers around the 
world. Nine issues, September to 
May, $1.00 a year; five or more 
subscriptions to one address, each 


75¢. 


Order from Presbyterian Distribution 

Service: 

225 Varick Street. New York 14, N.Y. 

416 S. Franklin St., Chicago 7, II. 

234 McAllister St., San Francisco 2, 
Calif. 











NEWS 
Of People and Places 


NEW COLLEGE PRESIDENTS 


> Dr. William Graham Cole, educator, 
administrator, author, and churchman, 
has been named tenth president of 
Church-related Lake Forest College, 
Lake Forest, Illinois, effective Septem- 
ber 1, 1960. He succeeds the late Presi- 
dent Ernest A. Johnson. At present Dr. 
Cole is Cluett Professor of Religion and 
chairman of the department, as well as 
Dean of Freshmen, at Williams College. 
> Dr. Edward D. Gates, general secre- 
tary of Macalester College, St. Paul, 
Minnesota, has been named president of 
Beaver College, Jenkintown, Pennsyl- 
vania, effective July 1, 1960. Dr. Gates 
will succeed Dr. Raymon Kistler who 
will retire on June 30. Both Macalester 
and Beaver Colleges are Church-related. 
> Dr. Ansley C. Moore, since June 1, 
1947, pastor of the Sixth United Presby- 
terian Church, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
left that post in mid-January to assume 
his duties as president of the new Con- 
solidated Presbyterian College, Laurin- 
burg, North Carolina, a Presbyterian 
Church, U.S., venture. Operating as di- 
visions of the new multi-million dollar 
plant now under construction are the 
Flora Macdonald College, Red Springs; 
the Presbyterian Junior College, Maxton; 
and Peace College, Raleigh, all in North 
Carolina. 

> Dr. Edwin H. Rian, since July, 1954, 
president of Church-related Jamestown 
(North Dakota) College, has been 
elected to the presidency of the Biblical 
Seminary in New York, to take office at 


the end of the current school year. He 
will succeed Dr. Dean G. McKee, presi- 
dent of the seminary for fourteen years, 
who will return to full-time teaching fol- 
lowing a year’s sabbatical leave. 

> Dr. Howard L. Rubendall, United 
Presbyterian clergyman who heads the 
Northfield (Massachusetts ) schools, will] 
become the twenty-fourth president of 
Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pennsyl- 
vania, in July, 1960. From 1941 to 1944 
Dr. Rubendall was pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church, Albany, New York. 
Dickinson College was founded in 1773 
by Presbyterians and since 1833 has been 
related to the Methodist Church. 


STAMPS BRING PLEASURE AND PROFIT 

Other-than-rare canceled postage 
stamps aren’t worthless to the elderly 
residents of the Presbyterian Home of 
Maryland, Inc., located in the town of 
Towson. In 1952 a stamp processing 
project was introduced to the residents 
by Mrs. J. George Kaestner, one of 250 
members of the Home board which rep- 
resents sixty-seven Presbyterian churches 
in the state. 

At present seventeen home residents 
separate ordinary, commemorative, and 
foreign stamps, bundle them, and ship 
them to dealers all over the country. The 
stamps are obtained from business con- 
cerns in the Baltimore area. Since the 
project started the residents have sold 
thirty-five tons of stamps at a profit of 
about $19,000. More important than the 
financial success, however, is the pleas- 
ure the stamp group derives from doing 
useful and remunerative work. 


ae .. 


Some members of a stamp-sorting group in a Presbyterian Home. In rear, stand- 
ing, are Miss Anna Dose, leader (left), and Mrs. J. George Kaestner, chairman. 
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for the Record 
ANNIVERSARIES: 


125th. Temple, Philadelphia, Pa. (Mr. 
Andrew T. Hamilton, student pastor), 
May 22-27, 

100th. Erin, Roseville, Mich. (the 
Rev. J. R. MacDonald, pastor). 

40th. Glen Morris, Ozone Park, N.Y. 
(the Rev. Edward LeGrow, pastor). 


DEDICATIONS: 

First, Petaluma, Calif. (the Rev. Fred 
E. Rusk, pastor), of a new manse. 

Gateway, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
(the Rev. Louis F. Meek, pastor), of a 
new church. 

Kentland, Ind. (the Rev. James W. 
Marshall, pastor), of a new manse. The 
home was made possible through the 
will of the late Miss Helen Boyle. 

Drift, Ky. (the Rev. Clifford B. Ball, 
pastor-director of Upper Big Sandy 
Larger Parish), of a church fabricated 
from a former mining company store, 
with a new addition. The 
twenty-five member congregation now 
has ample facilities for worship, study, 
social affairs, and church-school activ- 


one-room 


ities. 

St. Andrews, St. Louis, Mo. (the Rev. 
Bert Faison, pastor), of a new church. 

First, Kimball, Neb. (the Rev. Norman 
E. Nygaard, pastor), of the first unit 
(fellowship hall, family room, etc.) of a 
new church, and also a new manse. 

Neshaminy-Warwick, Hartsville, Pa. 
(the Rev. Frank N. Watson, pastor), of 
a renovated sanctuary. 

First African, Phila., Pa. 
Shelton B. Waters, pastor), 
Christian education building. 


(the Rev. 


of a new 


NEW CHURCHES ORGANIZED: 

Lincroft, N.J. (the Rev. Orion C, Hop- 
per, supply pastor), with sixty-two char- 
ter members. 

First, Stow, Ohio (the Rev. Douglas R. 
Potter, organizing pastor), with 102 
charter members. 


Advertisement 


If High Taxes reduce your Income and 
you want to preserve Security Profits 


this TAX-FREE LIFE INCOME PLAN 


is for you! 


You can achieve greater results with 
this plan than you could by yourself. 
Money or proceeds of securities given to 
the Foundation are invested in high 
grade state or municipal bonds now 
available at relatively low prices—with a 
high yield of tax-free income. This in- 
come is paid to you for life. 


How you benefit from tax savings 

1. No capital gains tax when appre- 
ciated securities are donated. 

2. Income exempt from present Fed- 
eral Income Taxes for duration of 
one or two lives. 

3. No gift tax. Saves inheritance and 
estate taxes. 

. Generous “gift portion” income tax 
deduction for year plan is estab- 
lished. For example, at age 60, 
deduction is $6,032 per $10,000. 

. Savings in income and capital gains 
taxes under this plan result in 
higher yield of tax-free income 
than you could otherwise obtain. 


For example, assume a man age 60 
in 50% tax bracket donates $10,000 mar- 
ket value of stock that cost $5,000. Under 
plan, tax savings are $4,266. Bonds pay- 
ing 3% on market value of gift give donor 
5.2% tax-free on his net cost—equal to a 
taxable yield of 10.4%. 


This plan is available to any one in 
amounts of $3,000 or more. Added to 
the above advantages, you will have the 
great satisfaction of establishing a liv- 
ing memorial in your name (or family 
name) to advance the Kingdom of God 
on earth through the United Presby- 
terian Foundation — which “serves the 
Church in all its work!” ° 


The Foundation will gladly mail to 
you, without obligation, a folder describ- 
ing its “Tax-Free Life Income Plan.” 
Please give your date of birth. Address: 
UNITED PRESBYTERIAN FOUNDA- 
TION, 475 Riverside Drive, 10th Floor, 
New York 27, N. Y. 
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PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings — Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroideries—Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 

Marking 123 Years of 
1837 Service to the Church 1960 
and Clergy 








PEWS, PULPIT @ CHANCEL 
FURNITURE 


¥ WRITE FOR Free CATALOG 
AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 


J.P REDINGTON & Co. 


DEPT. 7, SCRANTON 2, PA. 














An index of the 1959 issues, 
Vol. 12 of PresByYTERIAN LIFE, is 
being printed for the convenience 
1956, 
1957, and 1958 issues are also avail- 


of subscribers. Indexes for 
able. Send 20 cents in stamps for 
each index desired to PRESBYTERIAN 
Lire, Witherspoon Building, Phil- 
adelphia 7, Pennsylvania. 
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Advertisement 


DEAF MAN PERFECTS 
SMALLEST HEARING AID 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA (Special):A remarkable midget hearing aid has been 
perfected by a man who has been hard of hearing for nearly 20 years. 

This new small aid has no dangling cords or separate transmitting units and 
was announced in Minnesota today as the most revolutionary product ever to 
appear on the market for the hard of hearing. 

It is especially made for those people who can hear but not understand. This 
new hearing instrument provides “‘ear-level’’ hearing with the wearer picking up 
speech, sounds, television, and radio at his ear rather than at a transmitter located 


in the wearer’s clothing. 


Due to the use of 4 transistors, the user cost is extremely low and the instru- 
ment weighs approximately 44 ounce. It is about the size of a sewing thimble. 

Write to F. R. Lane, Dept. N-A3, 1633 Eustis Avenue, St. Paul 1, Minne- 
sota. You can receive full information without any obligation whatever. 
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BENTLEY & SIMON 
quality CHOIR ROBES 
have set the standard 

of excellence ever 
since 1912. Custom- 
tailored of fine fabrics, 
for your lasting enjoyment. 
PULPIT ROBES, too,made 
in the same quality way. 


BENTLEY & 
SIMON 


Write for catalog G-6 
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WALTER E. HAYWARD co., INC., ATTLEBORO, MASS. 











WORLD TOURS 


ym Play. Far East, India, WOLY 
lon, Egypt, RUSSIA, etc. Two 
he-World Tours to choo 
Includes sightseeing 


See OBERAMMERGAU Passic 
and religious leaders. PD 
itionally-known Christian leader 


WORLD SEMINAR TOURS 
$541 University Avenue Chicago 37, tilinois 





NO MONEY DOWN! 


Florida's: 


Lovely %4 acre sites in Central Florida hills, 


lake, grove area $395, no money down, 
$10 a month « Suburb of Ocala, high and 
dry « Streets, utilities « 22 miles to Gulf 
Beaches « Fish, hunt « Invest or retire. 
FREE color folder « Write Dept. 609 H 
Rainbow Park, Box 521, Ocala, Fla. 

AD 59067 





VISIT HOLY LAND 


SUMMER ODYSSEY includes Mt. Sinai, 
Passion Play. WORLD MISSIONS SEMINAR 
(Oct.-Jan.)}. Experienced Leaders, economy 
priced, FREE Iliust. Folders 


BIBLE LANDS SEMINARS Box 3-PL. 
34 


Wilmore, Ky. 





THE 
PASSION PLAY 


(Continued from page 16) 


Actors in the religious drama are local 
men, women, and children of all faiths. 
Some of the adults have been associated 
with the play for years. 

United Presbyterians are well repre- 
sented in the 257-member cast. Last sea- 
son forty-five Presbyterians had roles in 
the play, including such leading charac- 
ters as the Virgin; three of the disciples; 
Mary and Martha, the sisters of Lazarus; 
and Caiaphas. 

Proceeds from the play go to the 
Grand Lodge of Illinois for support of 
the Masonic Children’s home at La- 
Grange, Illinois. 

A Masonic project, the play is strongly 
supported by Bloomington residents and 
is endorsed by the local ministerial asso- 


ciation. 


In contrast, the Pilgrimage Play of 
Hollywood is a professional undertaking, 
founded in 1920 by Mrs. Christine Weth- 
erill Stevenson, a native of Philadelphia. 

The 1960 season, extending from the 
latter part of July through August, will 
be the thirtieth vear the play has been 
presented. 

Before rehearsals get under way three 


| weeks prior to opening night, producer 


John Arnold Ford will have auditioned 
over three hundred veteran actors for 
leading roles in the drama. Mr. Ford, a 
member of the First Presbyterian Church 
of Burbank, believes that the life of 
Christ should be portrayed in a dramatic 
vet simple form, adhering closely to the 
Scriptural passages that have meaning 
to millions of people everywhere. 

The Pilgrimage Play has its own open- 


| air theater situated across the Hollywood 


Freeway from the famous Hollywood 
Bowl. The play today is administered by 
the Pilgrimage Theater Foundation, a 
nonprofit corporation, and is sponsored 
for the most part by the County and City 
of Los Angeles. Without this financial 
help the play could never be given, for 
production costs far exceed box office 
receipts (seating capacity of the theater 
is only 1,312). 

Since its inception, well over a million- 
and-a-half people have witnessed the 
Pilgrimage Play. Commenting on the 
significance of this drama, Mr. E. A. K. 
Hackett, a United Presbyterian Synod of 


| California official, says, “The Pilgrimage 


Play . . . is one of the oldest and most re. 
spected . . . institutions in Southern Cal. 
ifornia. . . . It is tastefully and artistically 
done, and each summer hundreds of our 
church people attend in blocks, and the 
management of the play concentrates on 
encouraging church people to attend,” 


The closest thing to Oberammergau in 
the United States, so far as magnitude of 
production and audience are concerned, 
is the Black Hills Passion Play of Spear- 
fish, South Dakota. This play, reputedly 
400 years older than the one at Ober- 
ammergau, originated in Luenen, Ger- 
many, and was brought to the United 
States in 1932 under the leadership of 
Josef Meier. Mr. Meier's family has 
played the inherited role of the Christus 
for seven generations. 

The company’s initial tour was suc- 
cessful, and liking America, Mr. Meier 
decided to keep the play here. With that 
end in view, he began to look for a site 
for a permanent home for the produc- 
tion. The company had some lean years 
during the depression, and a few of the 
actors, who felt unable to surmount the 
language barrier, returned to Germany. 
But in 1938 construction began on the 
6,500-seat outdoor amphitheater at 
Spearfish, where the play is now per- 
formed three nights a week during the 
summer months. This year the season 
will open on June 12, and there will be 
performances every Sunday, Tuesday, 
and Thursday evening until September 4. 

In addition to the thirty-six profes- 
sional actors, who play all of the speak- 
ing parts, 150 to 200 local people 
complete the cast. Live camels, donkeys, 
horses, pigeons, and sheep are used in 
some of the scenes. 


The play, depicting only the seven 
last days of Jesus’ life, consists of twenty- 
two scenes. and lasts two-and-a-half 
hours. An impressive musical score in- 
cludes selections by Wagner, Bizet, Han- 
del, Mozart, Bach, and other famous 
composers. 

At the conclusion of the Black Hills 
season, the company takes to the road 
and during the winter settles down for 
a February to mid-April Florida run, 
where it can be seen now at Lake Wales. 
Here a permanent amphitheater was 
completed in 1952 amid palms and 
orange groves. The Black Hills Passion 
Play has been enthusiastically received 
by audiences throughout the land and 
is now firmly established as an American 
institution. 
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(ALMOST) SEEN AND HEARD 


by John R. Fry 


The Family That Plays Together Stays Together, But Why? 


Scene | 

Kitchen of the Tangleton Home; Sat- 
urday, 11:15 a.m.; MRS. TANGLE- 
TON, a bright, freckled, slightly gray, 
and very good-looking woman of about 
forty, drinking coffee and doing her nails 
and reading a book. 

Door slams. 

MRS. T.: Hello Sweet. 

BABY, a bright, freckled nine-year- 
old girl whose real name is Baby, walk- 
ing into the kitchen: Hello Sugar. 

JUNIOR, a bright, freckled, sixteen- 
year-old boy whose real name is Junior; 
from offstage, probably basement: Hi 
ya. Fi 

Laughter, T.A. (technically aug- 
mented). 

BABY: I want daddy to take me to 
the art museum. That’s what we are 
studying now. Art museums. 

MRS. T.: Surely, Dear, he'll go. 

BABY: I knew you'd see it my way, 
Ma. 

MRS. T. (visibly angry): Don’t ever 
call me Ma. Mom, Mother, Hey You, or 
Mommy, never Ma. Understand? 

JUNIOR (from offstage): Way to go 
Mrs. T. Hang in there, Mother. 

Laughter, T.A. 

(Door chimes. D minor.) 

MR. T., a bright, freckled, well- 
groomed man of forty-four; entering 
kitchen: Yoo Hoo. 

MRS. T.: Hello Sugar. 

MR. T.: Hi Sweet. 

JUNIOR (entering kitchen): Hi.. . Fi. 

Laughter, T.A. 

BABY: When are you going to take 
me to the art museum? 

MR. T.: As soon as I find out what's 
up, Sug’ums. 

Gives her a friendly kiss. 

MRS. T., putting away manicuring 
gear and waving hands in air: Why not 
this afternoon, fondest one? 

MR. T.: Well, I had planned to finish 
repairing a few more stair steps, but 


then perhaps Junior could . . . 
JUNIOR: Na, Dad, it’s more fun 
using the rope ladder. 
Laughter, T.A. 
Door slams. 
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GLORIA, the bright, freckled, nine- 
teen-year-old sister: Hi Sugar. 

MRS. T.: Hello Sweet. 

BABY: Daddy’s going to. . . 

JUNIOR: Hi... Fi. 

Laughter, T.A. 

BABY (unruffled at interruption): My 
daddy’s going to take me to the art 
museum this afternoon. 

GLORIA: That’s a riot, dear. I’m 
taking the car. 

JUNIOR: Can't have mine, daddy-o- 
boy; I've got a. . . something. .. . I'll 
remember before I go. 

General laughter, T.A. 

MRS. T.: I’m sorry, dear heart, but 
I need mine, too. 

MR, T. (laughing): Well, remember 
I wanted another car instead of that new 
patio, but Baby and I will have fun on 
the bus. 


Scene Il 

MR. T. and BABY on bus. Both are 
bright, laughing at advertisements. Shift 
to ticket counter at art museum. MR. 
T. explores for wallet that he has for- 
gotten. BABY comes to the rescue. 
BABY: Got change for a twenty? Music, 
25 bars of Bolero; shift to glum MR. T., 
he takes shoes off, rubs feet. BABY 
stares at a statue. BABY: Look, pater, 
my first cow. MR. T.: Where are we? 
BABY: Haven't the slightest, dadums. 
Brief shots of MR. T. and BABY walk- 
ing quickly, turning corners, then run- 
ning. BABY: We're lost, and the mu- 
seum’s closed. Begins to cry. 


Scene Ill 

Tangleton kitchen: 6:20 p.m. JUNIOR 
arrives first, makes huge sandwich, turns 
on TV and kitchen radio, starts to phone, 
etc. MRS. T. arrives next with golf clubs, 
followed immediately by GLORIA in 
beach garb. They discuss their after- 
noons. MRS. T. expresses concern about 
MR. T. and BABY. JUNIOR: The cubes 
are lost. MRS. T. frantically brushes 
her shimmering hair. Other two realize 
she’s really worried. Each goes to his 


or her car. Shot of policeman giving 
tickets to all three. 

JUNIOR gives officer Nazi salute. 
GLORIA giggles and pokes JUNIOR in 
ribs: You're fun to be arrested with. 

OFFICER obviously has no sense of 
humor, starts to slug JUNIOR but is 
stopped by MRS. T.: But we are trying 
to find our daddy. Officer hears their 
stories, tears up tickets. Shot of three 
Tangletons and policeman looking for 
night watchman. Conversation in which 
JUNIOR is elected to scale wall to sec- 
ond-story window, aided by policeman. 
JUNIOR makes it to window. Shot of 
partial. reunion inside museum. Final 
shot of full reunion outside museum on 
sidewalk. Shot of MR. T. in stocking 
feet, necktie askew, as GLORIA says: 
Haven't we had cool fun solving our 
happy family problem? 

MRS. T.: Yes, and won't this make a 
delicious story to tell the Andersons 
when they come to our barbecue to- 
night? 

BABY, putting her hand in MR. T.’s: 
Hope you're not too tired to cook our 
three-inch steaks, poppy? 

MR. T.: Well I am rather tired, per- 
haps Junior. ... 

JUNIOR, patting MR. T. on shoulder: 
Don’t forget I scaled the wall, daddy-o. 
I've had my exercise for today. 

General laughter, technically aug- 
mented. 


The End 
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Passing through the wards, I saw a 
little girl sitting’ on the floor. She 
looked up at me with such a friendly 
smile. She was so sweet and attractive, 
I stopped to pat her gleaming black 
hair. Then I saw that leprosy had eat- 
en her toes and a part of her feet. 
“Poor little brave girl,” I thought, 
“how can you smile when you have no 
feet?” Then the old saying came to my 
mind, “I complained because I had no 
shoes until I saw a man who had no 
feet!”” Pin (just 
Pin—she has no 
surname) is a lit- 
tle orphan girl, 
around 9 or 10, in faraway Thailand. 
She has never been to school but is in- 
telligent and very winsome. 

Leprosy is not hereditary but is con- 
tagious. A healthy child left with lep- 
rous parents is certain to contract the 
disease. CCF helps to remove such 
children to school colonies and keeps 
them safe from leprosy’s horrors. To 
let them remain with infected parents 
is like leaving children to play in a 
river infested with crocodiles. Yet 
many remain for the lack of funds to 
save them. CCF helps children like 
Pin, too, who are leprous. She needs 
to have her legs amputated, her dis- 
ease arrested and then, later, with ar- 
tificial limbs she will be able to stand 
up again. 

CCF also assists blind, deaf, crip- 
pled, retarded and tubercular children. 
But the greater number of the chil- 
dren are orphans, refugee or “cast 
off” children—normal except for their 
hunger, homelessness and neglect. 
There are children who need help be- 
cause they have never eaten a full 
meal, never worn anything but rags. 
Some of them have never even been in 
a house. There are children who sleep 
on the streets and search refuse cans 


—for whom a spoiled banana is a 
treat! In India, parents within the 
past two months have sold their chil- 
dren for as little as seventeen cents, 
hoping the purchaser would feed them 
when they could not. Children like 
these can be cared for in a CCF home. 
The cost is the same in all countries 
listed below—$10.00 a month. 


Christian Children’s Fund, incorporated in 
1928, with its 340 affiliated orphanage- 
schools, assists over 30,000 children in 
40 countries. It is the largest Protestant 
orphanage organization in the world. It 
serves 235 miliion meals a year. It is regis- 
tered with the Advisory Committee on Vol- 
untary Foreign Aid of the International 
Cooperation Administration of the United 
States Government. It is experienced, effi- 
cient, economical and conscientious. Chil- 
dren can be “adopted” in any of the coun- 
tries listed. 


COUNTRIES 

Africa, Austria, Belgium, Bolivia, 
Borneo, Brazil, Burma, Canada, Cey- 
lon, Chile, England, Finland, France, 
Greece, Hong Kong, India, Indonesia, 
Iran, Italy, Jamaica, Japan, Jordan, 
Korea, Lapland, Lebanon, Macao, 
Malaya, Mexico, Okinawa, Pakistan, 
Philippines, Portugal, Puerto Rico, 
Spain, Syria, Taiwan (Formosa), 
Thailand, Turkey, United States, 
Vietnam, Western Germany, Ameri- 
can Indians or greatest need. 


For information write: Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 





I wish to “adopt” a boy —F girl 
for one year in Sidaehtinaiata soil 
(Name Country) 

I will pay $10 a month ($120 a 
year). Enclosed is payment for the 
[J full year ( first month. Please 
send me the child’s name, story, 
address and picture. I understand 
that I can correspond with the child. 
Also, that there is no obligation to 
continue the adoption. 





CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, INC. 


Richmond 4, Virginia 





I cannot “adopt” a child but want 
to help by giving $ 
© Please send me further infor- 
mation. 
NAME 
MII piciisnincelernieoaeebesicadinieipiageent 


Gifts of any amount are welcome. 
Gifts are deductible from income 
tax. 








SOUNDING BOARD 


(Continued from page 4) 


want to tell us how to run our schools, 

This way, we support them ourselves 
and are free from State or Government 
interference, .. . 


—WituiAM J. Buscuman 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


'« . .. I taught in public schools for 
fifteen years, and I want to say that 
Federal aid means Federal control. . , . 
Relieving people who send their chil- 
dren to parochial schools of their public 





school taxes is only another of the wedges 
| the Roman Catholics are putting out to 
| get control of America. . . . Any Pres- 
byterian advocating Federal aid to any 
| special school outside the armed forces 
is a traitor to American principles. . . . 


—ZiLPHA B. Davis 
Port Townsend, Washington 


« ... [The author] seems to think only 
in terms of Protestant, Roman Catholic, 
and Jew. There are other religions in 
the United States, which do not believe 
in the personal God . that these 
three have in common. I cannot see how 
. the teaching of religion [can be 
justified merely] because the program 
would not be contrary to [Protestant- 
Roman Catholic-Hebrew] dogma. 

. . . [If] Christian and Jewish beliefs 
were taught, the beliefs of the world’s 
other major religions wouid have to be 
taught, or the school system would be 
showing favoritism, regardless of 
whether or not the area is predominantly 
of any ov all of the “Big Three.” ... 

If religious dogma cannot be taught 
and accepted within the church, then, 
in my opinion, it is not worth being 
taught or accepted. .. . 


—Frep H. Martinson 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


« ... Religious teachings belong to the 
home and church alone. If the child is 
religiously illiterate, that is the [fault] 
of home and church. . . . Religion in 
schools, as well as in other state build- 
ings (hospitals, court houses, jails, post 
offices, etc.) has no proper place. . . . 
—Mrs. H. Hase.suscu 

Oroville, California 


Needed: Cataract Lenses 

« Dr. E. J. Wenaas (Dollar Bank Build- 
ing, Youngstown 3, Ghio) requests dis- 
carded cataract lenses, either single or 
double glasses, with or without frames, 
for post-operative patients in mission 
hospitals abroad. Dr. Wenaas, an eye 
surgeon and member of First Presby- 
terian Church, will process lenses and 





ship them overseas. 
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Retreat from Meetings 


VERY day quite a stack of postcards lands on our hall table, courtesy 
E of the United States mail, inviting some member of the household 
to the current crop of meetings of worthy organizations. Sometimes 
we are summoned by letter, but mostly, since the increase in postal 
rates, three-penny cards bring the word. 

A goodly number of these come from our church, which wants me to 
go to my circle, a Bible class, family night suppers, Sunday school 
parents’ meetings, and the Christian education committee. In Advent 
and Lent, we even get a special notice suggesting that we ought to 
come to Sunday morning worship, which we were planning to do, 
anyway. Last week I got one beckoning me to a retreat. 

After thinking it over, I decided not to accept that one because 
I am planning a little retreat of my own. Anyone can join who wants 
to, but I have to warn you that this is going to be a retreat without 
discussions or motions or flannelgraphs or filmstrips, and with nothing 
but silent prayer. 

Of course, there isn’t any reason why we have to go to all the meet- 
ings we get notices of. To tell the truth, we don’t. Some evenings I am 
supposed to be at two meetings and my husband is expected at three 
more. Occasionally, when this happens, we just stay home. 

You don’t feel any more guilty, we have found, if you cut five meet- 
ings all at once than if you skip only one. In fact, it is a rather de- 
licious sensation, just now and then, to put a Mozart quartet on the 
record-player of an evening, and maybe wind up with a chapter or 
two of an unimproving novel when you know you should be engaged 
in a battle to clear slums or deficits. 

A study I heard about showed that lots of families feel that the 
church is pulling them apart when it ought to be keeping them together. 
Sometimes it almost seems as if church members were rushing out to 
meetings just to keep the old organization rolling, without enough 
thought for the truth that “it is in returning and rest we shall be saved,” 
as the old prayer says. 

If the meetingless retreat idea doesn’t work out, I have another one 
up my sleeve. Some Christians mark Lent by giving up meat; maybe 
we Presbyterians ought to sacrifice the thing we seem to set most store 
by, and give up meetings. 





Se 


YOU CAN SAVE 
YOUR HEARING! 


The United States Public Health 
Service has published a booklet 
of vital interest to all who care 
about their hearing. This book- 
let, entitled “How to Protect 
Your Hearing,” tells what can 
cause a loss of hearing, and how 
to guard against losing your 
hearing. It offers valuable sug- 
gestions to those who have suf- 
fered a hearing loss. It explains 
the problems of hearing difficul- 
ties in children. To obtain a free 
copy of this reliable, authorita- 
tive booklet, simply fill out the 
coupon below. 


-----FREE BOOKLET------+ 
For your free copy of “How to Protect ! 
Your Hearing,” plus descriptive litera- 
ture on Zenith Hearing Aids, just write: 
Zenith Hearing Aid Division, Dept. 50PC 
6501 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 35, Ili. 





NAME 





ADDRESS 





weer ere eee er eeeeay 


city ZONE STATE 





To speedily relieve painful 
corns, sore toes, callouses, bun- 
ions, tender spots, burni: on 
bottom of feet—use Dr. "s 
Kurotex. You cut 
this soothing, cush- 

color, 
superior moleskin 
to any size or shape 
and apply. At Drug, 


and 5-10¢ stores. 


D! Scholls KUROTEX 





po FALSE TEETH 


Rock, Slide or Slip? 


FASTEETH, an improved powder to be 
sprinkled on upper or lower plates, holds false 
teeth more firmly in place. Do not slide, slip 

or rock. No gummy, “Footy. , Pasty taste or feel- 
ine. FASTEETH is alkaline (non-acid) . Does 
not sour. Checks late odor” (denture 
breath). Get FASTEETH at any drug counter. 














Marcu 15, 1960 


ROBES 


Write for catal 

swatches. Fine ~ tenet beav- 
tiful tailoring; fair prices. Men- 
tion whether for petty or choir, 
and give name of 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1114S. ath St. Greenville, tl, 
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PRESBYTERIAN 
ANNUITIES 


Confidence in the future is yours; free- 
dom from re-investment worry ; assured 
safety of income; liberal returns; im- 
portant income tax savings; the good 
feeling of helping others—all these are 
yours when you buy PREBYTERIAN AN- 
NUITIES. 

Thousands of Presbyterians like 
yourself are today living longer, happier 
lives, with freedom from re-investment 
worries through their cooperation in 
this simple plan. 

Your heart, as well as your mind, 
guides you when you buy PRESBYTER- 
IAN ANNuITIES. While helping yourself 
to financial security and independence 
by using your money to earn a good 
return, at the same time your money 
helps further the work of the Church 
in the future. 


Find out how you too can benefit. 
ALL THIS WITH 
PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


Guaranteed income for life up to 7.4% depend- 
ing upon age, for any amount from $100 up. 


@ Liberal income tax savings—savings on estate 
or inheritance tax—no re-investment problem. 


@ Proven security—no worry—no risk. 
s » jecal fees—no medical examination—no age 
m 


@ Income never varies, never misses—backed by 
70 years of investment experience. 


MAIL THE COUPON NO OBLIGATION 


PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


ve je Drive. New ¥ re 27, N 
1 om interested in Presbyterian Annvities. Please 
1 tell me whet percent income | would receive, my 
i date of birth being 








At present | om most interested in 
(1) Beerd of National Missions 


C) Beerd of Christian Education 
C) United Presbyterian Foundation 
Pleose send me free booklet explaining all details. 


Nome 
Address sonseponsegescodapnesncemiammemenuainnl 
City... — PL-3-15-60 
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WE'VE BEEN ASKED 


Question: Please explain in sim- 
ple words what we mean by pre- 
destination. 


Answer: We mean that back of his- 
tory and human life lie the plan and 
purpose of God. We believe that God 
will effectively carry out what he has 
purposed. We believe that God is not 
the feeble and helpless victim of the 
world he has made, but that he is rather 
the wise and competent Lord. 

God has a purpose for each life, and 
he will achieve it. The issues of life 
are in his hands. This does not deny 
human freedom and responsibility. Man 
was created by God and is subject to 
God, but he was created as a responsible 
person. Even as a sinner, man is still 
responsible for his decisions and actions. 
No serious thinker considers that predes- 
tination ignores or cancels human re- 
sponsibility. 

The question is who finally controls 
the world. Am I, as a man, the ultimate 
power and authority? Is the final hope 
of the world in any group of men? Is 
God helplessly subject to whatever this 
man or that group of men decide or do? 
Does he sit around heaven trembling 
and helpless, able only to hope that men 
will be kind enough to pay some atten- 
tion to him, but not really able to do 
anything about it and not really in con- 
trol of things at all? If that is all he can 
do, he is not God at all; he is just a poor 
candidate for leadership who keeps get- 
ting defeated. He is not the Lord, but a 
second-rater; for in this way of thinking 
man is really the boss and the final au- 
thority. 

Christian faith worships God as truly 
the Lord of the individual, the Church, 
and the world. He is just and wise and 
competent, and what happens does not 
happen because he is absent or indiffer- 
ent or incompetent. We may not under- 
stand his ways fully; but we believe that 
his wisdom, though hidden from us, is 
a fact and that his power, though chal- 
lenged, will not be defeated. 

Some such faith is necessary to keep 
us Christians in our place of humility. 
Why and how are we saved? Is it be- 
cause we are so capable and good? No; 
we are sinners saved by the free and 
undeserved grace of God offered to us 
through Christ. It is only God’s work 
and will that explain how we find and 


| enjoy the privilege of redeemed children 


of God. It does not happen to us by 
mere chance or because of our native 
goodness to which we can point with 
egotistical pride. Only God’s Lordship, 
his goodness, and his power explain our 
privilege. In our own strength we are 
not better than other people who do 
not share our privilege. The final ex. 
planation of human life and destiny does 
not lie in human choice and _ action, 
though this, by the creation and will of 
God, has its secondary and essential 
place. In some way that we do not claim 
to understand fully, our Christian privi- 
lege and the rejection of the gospel by 
others (whether that rejection is final 
or not) has its explanation in the mys. 
terious working of God, whose wisdom 
and love and Lordship we Christians 
firmly believe we can trust. 


Question: Why don’t our ministers 
wear a turned-around collar? If some 
do, why don’t the others? 


Answer: A few ministers of our Pres- 
byterian Church wear a clerical collar 
most of the time. Some others wear such 
a collar only when leading a service of 
worship or attending some meeting in 
an official capacity or performing some 
definite pastoral duty. Others never wear 
the clerical collar. 

Our Church has no rule about this. 
The individual minister decides what 
he will wear. Some ministers find that 
when they make pastoral calls in a hos- 
pital, or in a residential building where 
the motives of an unknown man might 
be suspected, the clerical collar will at 
once make clear why they are present 
and so will make it easier for them to 
find acceptance in their pastoral work. 
Some think that their leadership in serv- 
ices of public worship and their pres- 
ence at official gatherings will have more 
dignity if they wear a distinctive garb. 

Other ministers think that since we 
believe in the priesthood of all believers 
and our ministers have no more direct 
access to God than other Christians do, 
it is better for the niinister to dress in 4 
way that cannot be interpreted as 4 
claim of special privilege or superior 
rank. This is my own view. But I respect 
the motives and purpose of those who 
differ. —Fioyp V. Fitsox 

Professor of New Testament 
McCormick Theological Seminary 


PrespyTeRtan LiFté 
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CHILDREN'S STORY by Dorothy Mansur 





City Boy, Country Boy 


Tom and his cousin Paul raced up- 
stairs to unpack Paul's winter jacket and 
cap. Buster, Tom’s shaggy dog, was at 
their heels. He had been barking in ex- 
citement ever since Paul had arrived at 
the railroad station an hour ago. 

“We can walk on the river,” Tom said. 
“It’s frozen,” he added, laughing at his 
visitor's surprised look. “Everything is 
different here in the North.” 

“Must be,” Paul agreed, opening his 
suitcase. 

Tom and his parents had _ recently 
moved to Minnesota from the city in 
Florida Paul still lived. Tom 
thought it great fun to have a home in 
a river flowing 


where 


a country town with 
through it. The snow and the icy wind 
were exciting. 

But he had made no new friends. 
These country boys are too different, 
he thought. They didn’t play the same 
kind of games he knew, or even talk 
about the same things. “They just don’t 
know much,” he had decided. 

Now the two boys, with Buster, were 
scrambling down the riverbank. They 
clung to each other as they walked 
gingerly on the ice. Only Buster seemed 
willing to chance a slip or a slide. Watch- 
ing him, Paul announced, “It can't be 
too hard.” Breaking away from Tom, he 
suddenly found himself. sitting down. 
Both boys grinned while Tom pulled 
Paul to his feet. 

“Look,” Paul said, pointing, “there's 
a couple of boys coming along the river. 
Take at all the stuff they're 
carrying. Do you know them, Tom?” 


a gander 


“Thev're in my-class at school,” Tom 


answered. “They're twins—Danny and 
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Don—but they're really not my friends.” 

“Don’t you like them?” 

“They're all right, really. Just—” Tom 
hesitated. 

“Dumb?” Paul asked cheerfully. 
“Well, we're a little dumb, too, about 
walking on ice. Maybe they could give 
us some pointers.” 

“They couldn’t—I mean, we'll manage. 
Be careful there, Buster,” Tom called 
as his dog sprawled on the ice. 

Paul continued to watch the other 
boys. “That’s a ladder they're carrying,” 
he said, “and a hatchet and wow! 
spears! Let’s go ask...” 

“Let’s just start moving around here,” 
Tom said, “or we'll freeze.” 

But Tom, too, felt curious about why 
the other boys were chopping a hole 
in the ice. 

“They're going to fish,” Paul guessed. 
“But they haven't got a fishpole.” 

Now they saw Danny and Don throw 
spears into the water. In a minute Don 
brought up a long slim fish. 

“A snake,” Tom cried in amazement. 
“Bet they 

But the twins kept right on fishing. 
They 
“snakes” and tossed them on the ice. 

White gulls began to gather overhead. 
Suddenly one bird swooped down and 
flew off with one of the “snakes” dangling 
from his mouth. Danny and Don quickly 
put the rest into a basket. 

Tom and Paul shouted with laughter. 
Buster barked noisily, his tail wagging 
briskly. All at once he 


the other boys, then sprawled and started 


didn’t mean to catch that.” 


caught several more long thin 


rushed toward 


sliding toward the hole in the ice. 
“Buster,” Tom yelled wildly. “He'll 


fall in.” Slipping with every step, he 
and Paul hurried forward toward Buster. 

But already the twins had _ tossed 
aside their spears, grabbed the ladder, 
and slid it across the ice toward Buster. 
He yelped as it knocked against him 
and turned him from the hole. 

Minutes later all four boys were 
gathered around the dog. Then Tom 
turned to the other boys. “That was 
some rescue,” he gulped. “Buster would 
have fallen in if...” 

“But what's the ladder for?” 
broke in. “Not just to save dogs.” 

“Maybe to save us,” Don grinned. “If 
ice should ever break under one of us, 
the other slides the ladder for him to 
grab.” 

“We had to learn that,” Danny went 
on, “before Dad let us go eeling alone.” 

“Eeling! Hey, Tom,” Paul cried. “The 
snakes are eels. You sure made a mis- 
take.” 

“Why, ves.” Tom nodded. He stared 


Paul 


at the country boys as if seeing them 
for the first time. 

Paul said, “We'd better get Buster 
home. He's shaking.” 

Don asked, a little hesitantly, “Want 
to come over this afternoon? Our hill is 
keen for sliding now. We've got an extra 
sled.” 

Tom, remembering other times when 
he had refused, said firmly, “We'll be 
there.” 

As the cousins clambered up the river- 
bank, Pau! grumbled, “Now vou're the 
one with the crazy ideas. What do we 
know about sliding down a steep hill?” 

“The twins will show us how, It'll be 
fun, so let’s hurry.” 
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Overseas, literally millions of men, women and children 
are in desperate want for clothing—refugees, victims of war CLOTHING 
or of natural or economic disasters. For most of them, cloth- 
ing sent by the churches is their only source of supply. 
More than 10 million pounds of good used clothing is 
needed this year to relieve suffering among these pitifully 
impoverished. 
Even this will only begin to meet the emergency. Vhe (he ba , 
Won't you reach into your closet and let your idle clothing f 
help in giving warmth and hope and courage to the near- 
naked and despairing? 
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